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‘The Christian Register 


Still Believe in the Prohibition Law 


Only slight decrease of favorable sentiment disclosed at 
meeting of Temperance Society—Scientists 
on alcohol’s effects 


LYMAN V. RUTLEDGE 


EVENTY-SIX PER CENT. of those 

readers of THE REGISTER whose in- 
terest in the prohibition situation led them 
to answer the questionnaire printed in a 
recent issue by the Unitarian Temperance 
Society still favor the Highteenth Amend- 
ment. Eighty-two per cent. of them had 
been in favor of it at the time of its 
passage. This result shows a reversal 
of opinion on the part of only six per cent. 
of the voters. But the most illuminating 
fact revealed by the ballot was that forty- 
eight per cent. of those persons voting felt 
that the Volstead Act should be made 
stronger, while only twenty-five per cent. be- 
lieved that the Volstead Act should be modi- 
fied to permit the sale of wine and beer. 
' Although these figures are not universal or 
final, they nevertheless represent the 
opinion of Unitarians in so far as the 
Temperance Society has been able to 
ascertain it. 

The Society was earnestly endeavoring 
to learn the opinion of Unitarians as to 
whether it should endorse prohibition. 
The vote was a preparation for the dis- 
cussion of the subject at the annual meet- 
ing of the Society on Monday of Anni- 
versary Week in Boston, Mass. 

An unexpected and dramatic element 
came into the discussion with the reading 
of a resolution written by Rev. John 
Malick of Cincinnati, Ohio, and presented 
at the Western Conference meeting a few 
days before. It stated that the Unitarian 
Temperance Society does not at present 
represent the feeling of many Unitarians 
with regard to prohibition. Mr. Malick 
ealled attention to the fact, already pre- 
sented through the columns of THE REGIsS- 
TER, that the Unitarian Temperance So- 
ciety is not committed to prohibition, and 
includes in its membership many indi- 
viduals who have not recorded themselves 
as favoring prohibition. Mr. Malick felt 
as others, also, in the denomination feel, 
that the Temperance Society is composed 
chiefly of individuals who do favor prohi- 
bition and has thereby become in fact, 


though not in name, essentially a prohibi- 


tion society. 

The first response was an emphatic 
proposition that the name of the Society 
be changed to the “Unitarian Prohibition 
Society.” It was evident that many mem- 
bers would favor such a change, but the 
meeting decided against it in view of the 
fact that the Society does stand for a 
broader interpretation of the problem. It 
will continue to promote temperance and 
self-control as personal ideals, and to de- 
vote its chief energies to education as the 
foundation upon which all reform, per- 
sonal as well as political, must be estab- 
lished. The question as to whether a 
more dynamic name for the Society might 
be adopted was left for the officers and 
directors to consider and present at a 
later meeting of the Society. It was made 
clear that the vote of the Society in its 


tion as a means of controlling the alcohol 
evil, cannot be considered binding upon the 
Society or upon its individual members, 
but was purely an expression of the 
opinion of those persons present and vot- 
ing at that meeting. 

In view of this knowledge, a similar 
resolution was unanimously adopted to 
the effect that the Temperance Society, at 
its annual meeting in 1928, still favors 
prohibition. 

After this resolution was passed, the 
announcement was: made that the resolu- 
tion presented to the Western Conference 
by Mr. Malick had been laid on the table, 
and that the prohibition vote on the part 
of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER readers re- 
vealed a strong majority in favor of 
prohibition. 

Regretting the absence of John Haynes 
Holmes from the program because of ill- 
ness, the Society nevertheless listened 
with great interest to J. S. Lewis, federal 
prohibition administrator for the New 
England district, and to Miss Cora Frances 
Stoddard, secretary of the Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation. Mr. Lewis took Mr. 
Holmes’s topic, “Must We Abandon Prohi- 
bition?’ Divesting himself of his official 
position and assuming the réle of a pri- 
vate citizen, Mr. Lewis answered the 
question with an emphatic “No!” We 
should not abandon prohibition, because it 
is succeeding much better than its enemies 
will admit. The tendency is to measure 
its success from the goal backwards; it 
should be measured from its beginning 
forwards. If one ‘contrasts conditions in 
this country when prohibition went into 
effect with conditions to-day, he is com- 
pelled to admit great and increasing bene- 
fits. Prohibition is not universally en- 
forced at the present time. It will not 
be perfectly enforced for years to come. 
The process is necessarily slow, but prog- 
ress is real and lasting. Mr. Lewis asked 
if the nation were to abandon prohibition, 
where would it go, to the licensed saloon, 
or to any form of Government regulation? 
He argued that it would not be politically 
possible to remove it from the Constitu- 
tion. Its benefits are too extensive. A 
return to the saloon, or any institution 
which takes the place of the saloon, is 
unthinkable in America. 

Miss Stoddard was requested to discuss 


‘recent scientific investigations as to the 


effect of alcohol. The thirsty multitude 
whose appetite is whetted by propaganda 
in the public press looks for all scientific 
data which favor the use of alcohol in 
any form. A noted scientist has recently 
made the statement that, in a certain 
group of life insurance policy holders, 
those who were moderate drinkers had 
better prospect of longevity than total 
abstainers. Miss Stoddard took up the 
whole problem of the effect of alcohol 
on the human system, reviewing . experi- 
ments in laboratories here and abroad. 
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are not questioined in the scientific world. 
Alcohol in the smallest quantities con- 
sidered at all by drinkers, namely the 
percentage of 2.75, produces the charac- 
teristic effect of a narcotic poisoning. The 
effect is first noted in the high and most 
refined functioning of the brain and ner- 
vous system; it increases as the quantity 
of alcohol consumed increases, until finally 
the patient falls into a state of coma or, 
in popular terms, is dead drunk. Doses 
so light that the patient could not tell 
that he was taking alcohol nevertheless 
registered their effect upon the motor re- 
flexes. It is therefore scientifically false 
to say that 2.75 per cent. beer is not 
intoxicating. 

Turning to the statement of Dr. Ray- 
mond Pearl, that certain groups of policy 
holders revealed greater longevity among 
moderate drinkers, Miss Stoddard found 
that this group comprised a few individ- 
uals above fifty-eight years of age. Dr. 
Pearl makes emphatic that, among policy 
holders below this age, the prospects for 
long life are appreciably greater among 
total abstainers than among moderate 
drinkers. Why it should be that the small 
number of policy holders above the age 
of fifty-eight, as stated by Dr. Pearl, 
should reveal slightly greater longevity 
among the moderate drinkers than among 
the total abstainers, is a singular problem 
yet to be worked out. The probable 
answer, Miss Stoddard thought, would be 
that individuals whose systems had sur- 
vived moderate drinks to the age of fifty- 
eight were probably of such superior 
native vitality that their life beyond this 
point was longer than that of the average 
individual, not because they had taken 
alcoholics, but because they had been strong 
enough to survive their moderate use. 

Miss Stoddard declared that alcohol, 
because it attacks first and most persis- 
tently the organic functions by which man 
attains moral and spiritual vision, is the 
greatest enemy to man’s religious nature. 

The meeting passed a resolution in 
memory of Rey. William Lorison Walsh, 
in former years a director and president 
of the Temperance Society. 

Officers and directors were elected as- 
follows: Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge of Ded- 
ham, Mass., president; Rev. Harold G. 
Arnold of West Roxbury, Mass., vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. Carlyle Summerbell of Roslin- 
dale, Mass., secretary; Edward P. Furber 
of Watertown, Mass., treasurer; direc- 
tors—A. Warren Stearns, M.D., of Biller- 
ica, Mass.; Dr. Robert G. Dexter of the 
American Unitarian Association; Milton 
C. Garvin of Lancaster, Pa.; Herbert §S. 
Brown of Dedham, Mass.; Rey: Dilworth 
Lupton of Cleveland, Ohio; Mrs. L. BE. 
Heston of Toledo, Ohio; Rev. Ward R. 
Clarke of Saco, Maine; Rev. Chester A. 
Drummond of Newton, Mass.; Dr. Chris- 
topher R. Eliot of Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. 
William G. Eliot, Jr., of Portland, Ote:s 
Thomas H. Elliott of Lowell, Mass.; Hex 
James A. Fairley of White Plains, "NY. 
Rey. Francis W. Holden of Rockland, 
Mass.; Mrs. Elizabeth H. Tilton of Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mrs. George Whiting of 
Cambridge, Mass.; Rey. Edgar 8. 
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BOSTON, MASS., 


Ma yvear 1925. 


Anniversary Meetings in a New Administration 


President Cornish, with his associates, surveys a successful year—Lombard College as a service 
to Liberal cause—Ministers bring messages from many fields—Inspiring addresses 
and resolutions on outlawing war, censorship, Meadville 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


BY WAY OF INTRODUCTION TO THE WEEK OF WEEKS 


NNIVERSARY WEEK meetings of 1928 were the first to 
be held under the néw administration of the American 
Unitarian Association, eldest among denominational agencies 
and host to all the groups that gathered from May 20 to 26 
in Boston. For the first time in several years, delegates and 
visitors found all denominational agencies close neighbors once 
again on Beacon Hill, the Laymen’s League and the Unitarian 


Foundation haying moved into their new home at 16 Beacon - 


Street since the preceding May. ; 

Delegates who had attended former annual meetings of the 
Association missed the familiar dominating and genial figure 
of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot in the president’s chair; but they and 
all the other emissaries of the churches welcomed with en- 
thusiasm their new president, Dr. Louis C. Cornish, who con- 
ducted the sessions with dignity and with a fine sense of ap- 
propriateness that was enlivened by touches of humor. They 
had come from Maine and California, from Texas and Minne- 
sota, and from all the intervening territory. They listened 
with interest to the story of the year’s achievements—the new 
engagement in Lombard College, the fellowshipping of the 
ehurech in Rockford, Ill., the new society in Harrisburg, Pa., 
increases in memberships and resources. 

This and the following issue of THr Reaister chronicle the 
meetings and addresses of the week. The initial Sunday after- 
noon children’s service, begun three years ago, has taken a 
definite and interesting place in the Week. This year it was 
a colorful pageant of peace. The Anniversary Sermon, by Rev. 
Caleb S. 8. Dutton, Sunday evening, glowed with passion for 
reality in religion. Rey. Dilworth Lupton told the ministers 
the next day of a technique by which one may seek after 
this reality and perchance commune with it. Religious liberty 
was the timely theme of speakers before the General Alliance 
meeting; and the case of freedom of speech was earnestly and 


sanely presented before the Laymen’s League by Prof. Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr., and two of the Fellowship’s leading ministers. 
Concerns of peace and prohibition and social justice and the 
religious arts received zealous attention. Religious education, 
that chief guarantor of the future of the free faith, was the 
burden of the message spoken by expert and prophet before 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society on Thursday. The new 
Statler Hotel was the setting for the Unitarian Festival, feast 
of wit and reason. The Young People’s Religious Union and 
Proctor Academy rounded out the week with meetings domi- 
nated by forward-looking and undimmed enthusiasm. 

For the second year the new 25 Beacon Street extended 
hospitality. Officials and employees were instant in meeting 
the needs of the guests. The new portrait of Channing was 
in its place over the mantel in the reception room. Another 
of Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, substituted for one painted by the 
same artist, Charles Hopkinson, hung on the wall over the 
platform in Eliot Hall. The picture of Lewis G. Wilson, an 
excellent presentment, whose death occurred May 1, was 
‘wreathed in laurel. 

Two doors down Beacon Street, the home of Little, Brown 
and Company had been recently sandblasted to its original 
brick, so that three beautifully matched colonial fronts now 
overlook the Common. Visitors keen for landmarks saw this, 
and everyone took note of a like restoration of the red brick 
Bulfinch front of the State House. 

The week started with a cool drizzling rain, and for much 
of the time the sky was heavy with leaden clouds. Visitors 


.remembered this afterwards, but they remember more the light 
_and warmth of a prevailing atmosphere of friendly fellowship. 


This grows with the years, mightily helping to transcend and 
resolve the differences that ever are a portion of thinking, 
growing, achieving personalities. I. M. 


N THE ISSUE of THe CuHRistiAn ReEc- 

ister for July 9, 1825, in the column of 

General Intelligence, one may read the 
following item: 

“A society has recently been formed, 
called the American Unitarian Association. 
Its object is to diffuse the knowledge and 
promote the interests of pure Christianity 
throughout the country; and it invites the 
co-operation of liberal Christians through- 
out the United States. We have long 
looked to the formation of this important 
association as probably the most efficient 
means of aiding the progress of Christian 
light and truth.” 

And so we come on, ‘more than a cen- 
tury, to the one hundred and third session, 
which met in Tremont Temple, Boston, 
Mass., the morning and afternoon of May 
22, with the floor and first gallery filled 
with delegates from the various States 
and from Canada, and with Dr. Louis ©. 

Cornish presiding for the first time. 


Perhaps the address which introduced 
the most alert and freshest theme was 
that given by Dr. Curtis W. Reese. He 
explained with pointed phrases the recent 
acquirement by Unitarians of a predomi- 
nating interest in Lombard College. He 
explained the venture step by step, con- 
cluding with the statement: “With a 
minimum of risk we have performed a 
maximum service to the entire liberal 
cause, especially so to our friends and co- 
workers of the Universalist house of faith, 
and intrenched ourselves in the Middle 
West as no other act has ever done.” Dr. 
Reese’s address will be printed in full in 
a later issue. 


DR. PATTERSON'S TRINITY 


Rey. George F’. Patterson, D.D., speaking 
on church extension, said: 

“There is a trinity in church extension 
that is hard to escape. First, Men. There 
was a time when we were desperately 


short of man power for the churches that 
we already had, to say nothing of those 
that we desired to organize. Our schools 
were all but empty, and the outlook was 
dark. Now, however, we have about sixty 
young men in process of preparation, this 
upon the basis of constantly rising stand- 
ards of requirements. Added to this is 
the large number of men from other de- 
nominations who are constantly knocking 
at our doors. The Fellowship Committee 
recognizes the prior rights of those who 
have definitely set out to prepare for the 
Unitarian ministry. You will note the large 
increase of Unitarians among the new men 
this year over last year, and particularly 
the previous year, when, as I recall, the 
figures stood thirty-seven to three, thirty- 
seven from other fellowships and three 
from our own. This year there are four- 
teen from the outside, and five from our 
own group. 

“We are learning a few things. We 
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know, for example, that it is a large 
hazard to attempt to plant a Unitarian 
church in a small community, unless the 
circumstances are exceptional. But there 
are certain exceptions. Here is one of 
them: Much of our missionary work 
among the Icelanders is carried on in 
small communities, and in Mountain, N.D., 
where there was formerly a liberal Luth- 
eran Church which was persuaded to 
federate with the Orthodox Lutheran 
parish, only shortly to find that in rela- 
tion to the tiger it occupied the place of 
the lady from Niger, and the smile was 
on the face of the tiger. It is finally con- 
vinced if it would have a church that is 
dependably liberal, it must organize and 
maintain such. All is in readiness, thanks 
to the energy and wisdom of Roégnyaldur 
Pétursson, and we hope to begin this 
summer. Mr. Kristjansson of the Lake 
Winnipeg district, who after eighteen 
years of continuous service has been hay- 
ing a sabbatical year, reports that he has 
organized a very promising new movement 
in Seattle. with fifty members. At Arborg 
the new building is ready for occupancy. 
Riverton is planning to build this summer. 
This gives a greater degree of permanency 
to Mr. Jonasson’s circuit—Gimli, Arnes, 
Riverton, and Arborg. 

“At Rockford, Ill, through the good 
oftices of Dr. Reese, the Liberal Christian 
Chureh, an organization that is closely 
related to the cause of religious liberalism 
in the Middle West, together with its 
minister, has joined our Fellowship. 

At Salina, Kans., we have at last got 
under way, and are making progress; at 
least, we have been asked to increase our 
appropriation. The building has been 
renovated and redecorated. 


AT HARRISBURG, PA. 


“At Harrisburg, Pa., a society has been 
organized and services maintained through- 
out the year. This is a remarkable 
achievement, for it has been accomplished 
with practically no appropriation, and it 
is due to the canny sagacity of Dr. Hunt 
and the generous co-operation of liberal 
ministers in New York, Brooklyn, Phila- 
delphia, and Wilmington, who are liberal 
not only in their opinions but with their 
time and talent. The effort was to ascer- 
tain whether there was a sufficient re- 
sponse to justify the investment, and the 
results have been generous and satisfying. 

“January 1, upon the urgent appeal of 
a group in Lakeland, Fla., Rev. Thomas 
Turrell was given a four months’ commis- 
sion to see what could be done. His going 
had been preceded by a series of services 
by Mr. Badger of Orlando, Dr. Butler .of 
St. Petersburg, and Mr. Richards of 
Tarpon Springs, and it was believed that 
the progress would be rapid; but owing 
to a number of reasons, not the least of 
which was the financial, it did not work 
out as well as we had hoped. However, it 
called our attention to Tampa, which is 
to-day, I believe, the most promising new 
venture in the South or the Southwest. 
The first sermon was preached there 
February 19. I returned the following 
Sunday and preached again, and arranged 
for preaching services with Mr. Turrell 
as parish manager. Immediately after 
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Haster, Mr. Turrell made Tampa his head- 
quarters, supplying Lakeland in the eve- 
ning. I have just received the Tampa 
report, and it shows a constituency of 
over one hundred. This would not be so 
impressive if their Sunday morning 
collections were not over $25. They con- 
fidently predict that they will be self- 
supporting in two years. While this is 
possibly a bit too sanguine, it is admirable 
and stimulating. 

“We should revive the work in Houston, 
a city of one-quarter of a million people 
and no Unitarian Church. Houston is 
strongly Protestant, with most of the the- 
ology of the churches in complete accord 
with the summer climate. There is in 
one section of the city a Congregational 
church just recently built that has offered 
federation as a solution, but we feel that 
the size and promise of the city are such 
that there is ample room for both. 


BEACON PRESS, MULTIPLE GROWTH 


“A very real opportunity is developing 
in Springfield, Ill. This is the capital 
city of the State, and is a rapidly growing 
commercial and industrial center. Here 
Lincoln and Herndon practiced law, and 
it would be a fitting thing to establish here 
the kind of church which Lincoln said he 
would join, with the Golden Rule as its 
creed.” 

Rey. Berkeley B. Blake said that when 
one used the term Pacific Coast, he used 
a term that was exceedingly elastic, for 
it embraced a great and changing area. 
In that area the Unitarians have thirty- 
five churches. It is thoroughly Funda- 
mentalist. A liberal congregation in a 
community is.a source of encouragement 
to liberals outside the church. The cen- 
tral problem is to find competent men for 
the pulpit. It is no use for men to go to 
that section expecting to find green 
pastures and still waters. Extended and 
heroic efforts are necessary if congrega- 
tions are to be gathered and maintained. 
The fact should be emphasized that every 
church on the Pacific Coast which has a 
settled minister is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. The ministers there are the best 
in the Fellowship; it is due to them that 
this great empire of missionary effort is 
being liberalized. ; 

Reviewing the work of the Beacon Press, 
W. Forbes Robertson remarked that its 
efforts come under two heads—that of 
distribution of free literature, of which 
there are in circulation 350 titles, and 
paid publications, of which there are 275. 
“We are distributing as much literature 
each day as was distributed the first ten 
years of the effort,” Mr. Robertson ex- 
plained. He said that the Beacon Course, 
which was started four years ago, is now 
about completed. The course has been 
adopted by a large number of Unitarian 
Sunday-schools, and by schools of other 
denominations. In addition, the Beacon 
Press publishes the New Hymn and Tune 
Book, and the Wayside Pulpit, which has 
as many subscribers outside the Fellow- 
ship as inside. A distinguished honor 
came last year in the way of a medal from 
the sesquicentennial celebration in Phila- 
delphia for the display of the best religious 
literature. He spoke of the success of 
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the publication, “Great Companions,” com- 
piled by Robert F. Leavens, which had 
proved to be one of the outstanding 
anthologies of the year. 

Rey. U. G. B. Pierce, presenting condi- 
tions at Prague, said in part: “I am not to 
speak of romance or business, but of a 
plain business matter, the matter of lib- 
eral opportunity in the city of Prague. 
That city is at the crossroads of central 
Europe, symbolically as well as geographic- 
ally. It is not an isolated place, but a 
very maelstrom of varied activity. The 
city has a population of 800,000, many of 
them not ordinary folk. They are a 
picked kind of people, essentially a very 
religious people. The spirit of John Huss 
still lives; the spirit that actuated his 
reforms is still active. The inhabitants 
are persons of intellectual emancipation; 
they are liberty-loving. 

“Now something is taking place there 
that is taking place nowhere else in 
the world. The war shook that part of 
the world. What happened afterward? 
Previously, Czechoslovakia had owned 
allegiance to the Pope. Following the war 
a procession of one and one-quarter mil- 
lion people left the Roman Catholic 
Church, declaring that they were through 
with authoritative religion. Of that pro- 
cession approximately one-half organized 
themselves into the national church, con- 
ducting services in the national language. 
The other three-fifths are still shopping 
for religion. Some have slipped into other 
Protestant churches, but numbers are not 
going to be satisfied there. A multitude 
are clamoring for the liberal faith. What 
an opportunity! In Prague is a great uni- 
versity of 5,000 students, 1,600 of whom 
are young women. Abroad throughout 
that city is a new spirit, new interest, 
new personalities. This is not merely a 
chance for another missionary movement, 
but one of the greatest opportunities that 
ever presented itself to liberal endeavor.” 


SOCIAL RELATIONS ACTIVE 


Henry H. Fuller, treasurer of the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, called atten- 
tion to the fact that a complete financial 
report had been distributed and was ayvail- 
able for delegates. He wished in particu- 
lar to direct attention to gifts from 
churches which exceeded that of one year 
ago; and to Table B, where estimates of 
allotments, bequests, and gifts other than 
regular donations were printed. The 
amount added to unrestricted funds 
amounted to $150,185.97. 

Said Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
Department of Social Relations: 

“On the whole, the most necessary and, 
I presume, the most important task that 
the Department has had to perform this 
year has been educational. We have had 
to inform the churches as well as outside 
bodies of our existence, and explain so 
far as we were able what we were for. 
For this purpose I have welcome oppor- 
tunities to speak and to write and have 
accepted them wherever possible. During 
the year I have made no fewer than 
eighty-four public addresses—at Sunday 
morning church services, Alliance and 
Laymen’s League meetings, conference 
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gatherings within the church, and at a 
varied assortment of meetings outside the 
church. These demands for speaking are 
continuous and taxing, and have extended 
all over the country from Minnesota to 
‘Tennessee and from Maine to the District 
of Columbia. 

‘In addition to this educational task, 
the work of the Department, as I see it, 
is divided into two parts: first, as a chan- 
nel for the incoming and the outgoing of 
our denominational interest in social af- 
fairs, and second, for direct service to 
the various individual parishes. The first 
part envisages the Department as an ex- 
pression of our corporate activities. This 
aspect of the work of the Department has, 
I think, developed most satisfactorily 
during the year, and will continue to 
grow with the years and become, in my 
judgment, the most important function of 
the Department. It has included the fol- 
lowing activities: Co-operation with the 
Federal Council of Churches, as a mem- 
ber of their Commission on Research and 


Education, as a member of the Commission . 


on the Church and Social Service, and, 
most important of all, as a member of 
the special committee on the study of the 
soft coal strike in Pennsylvania. 

“Of course you all realize that this year 
has been but a beginning. Since prophecy 
has been barred, I cannot here give any 
suggestion of the plans for next year; 
but with adequate support and interest, 
I see no reason why our body should not 
develop a strong, co-operative social policy. 
It will take time and money and, above 
all, the growth of a feeling that we really 
have need for socially effective denomina- 
tional machinery, if we are to do our 
part in building the Kingdom of God.” 

Waitstill H. Sharp, secretary of the 
Department of Religious Education, ex- 
plained that his associates, Rev. Edwin 
Fairley and Dr. Walter Reid Hunt, had 

- yisited church schools throughout the 
country. “We want to see more churches 
and ministers vitally interested in reli- 
gious education, and more committees 
formed. In no field of work is it more 
true that what you put in you take out. 
Every school should have an organization 
which meets monthly to discuss its prob- 
lems. Twenty-nine churches in other de- 
nominations adopted the Beacon Course 
last year, among them churches of the 
Baptist, Universalist, Friends, Congrega- 

- tional, and Presbyterian denominations. 
“Tt is our purpose,” concluded Mr. Sharp, 
“to give our children their heritage of 
insight. Let us dedicate ourselves to this 
high and necessary task.” 


DR. SNOW’S NEW OFFICE 


“The Meadville Theological School faces 
its greatest opportunity,” said Dr. Sydney 
B. Snow, “due to its changed environment. 
It was due to the foresight and energy 
of Dr. Southworth, twenty-five years presi- 
dent of the School, that the change was 
effected. It is now located in the midst 
of a group of vigorous churches, and im- 
mediately adjacent to the great University 
of Chicago.” Dr. Snow described the 

needs of the School, and its hopes; and 
explained that a substantial start had 
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been made on a fund to be raised for de- 
velopment and endowment. “We look 
forward to a new Meadville,” he con- 
cluded, ‘“‘to meet the present exacting de- 
mands of the ministry.” 

Reporting for the commission on New 
Hymns and Services, Rev. Henry Wilder 
Foote, chairman of the commission, ex- 
plained that the object of the commission 
was to supplement and revise the present 
hymn book. Letters had been written to 
all the ministers in the Fellowship invi- 
ting submission of material. Mr. Foote 
described the difficulty of providing serv- 
ices and hymns that would prove generally 
satisfactory, due to a wide variety of de- 
mands and tastes. While the actual re- 
vision was still in process of achievement, 
the committee was about to prepare a 
pamphlet of responsive readings. ‘“Re- 
member,” he said, “you cannot order a 
new hymn book as you can a new suit 
of clothes; time, judgment, and care are 
necessary.” 

MANY SOCIETIES SHOW GAINS 

President Louis C. Cornish, in his 
annual address, said in part: 

“You have heard the detailed reports 
outlining the year’s work. I desire to add 
two explanations of progress and then 
make one or two observations. 

“First, I would speak of our plan for 
a five per cent. increase. The presidents 
of the large organizations recommended 
the policy of at least a five per cent. in- 
crease, and proposed further that the 
policy should continue from year to year. 
The Washington Conference adopted the 
policy. What has been accomplished? 

“Many churches have achieved, but 
have not reported results; so we cannot 
give statistics. However, here are two 
statements typical of many that have been 
sent in. The church at Wollaston, Mass., 
has gained in the Association contribution 
twenty-five per cent.; in membership in 
church, League, Alliance, and Young 
People’s Union, over five per cent.; and in 
attendance, one hundred per cent. There 
would have been a proportionate gain in 
the Sunday-school had not two epidemics 
interfered. Obviously, if only we could 
stop these epidemics of measles and scar- 
let fever, we should greatly help our 
schools! ; 

“All Souls Church, New York City, re- 
ports a net gain in church membership of 
twelve and five tenths per cent.; in the 
Alliance, thirteen and five tenths per 
cent.; the Laymen’s League, six and nine 
tenths per cent.; the Guild of Young 
People, five and four tenths per cent.; 
and in the contribution to the Associa- 
tion, five per cent. 

‘The National Young People’s Religious 
Union has increased in the number of 
societies, six. per cent.; in federations, 
thirteen per cent.; in affiliated federations, 
fifty per cent.; and in affiliation dues, 
eight per cent. 

“But here we are particularly con- 
eerned with the support of denomina- 
tional enterprises. First, seventy-seven 
churches decreased their subscriptions to 
the Association. Some of the churches in 
this group face extraordinary conditions. 


REV. ROBERT §S. LORING 


Chairman of the new Committee on the Mead- 
ville Theological School Library-Administration 
Building, which is seeking $250,000 


For example, in one region the crops have 
sold for only one-fifth of their expected 
price. Again, in a New England textile 
city, the spindles are idle. No one knows 
when the industry will improve. Ob- 
viously, where communities face such 
conditions, the churches cannot maintain 
the former level of giving. In short, there 
are many excellent reasons for fluctua- 
tions in the gifts, which must not be in- 
terpreted as fluctuations in devotion and 
generosity. With this said, however, we 
must confess in all candor that some of 
the churches which decreased their gifts 
could have given as much as they gave 
last year, or more, if they had seriously 
addressed themselves to doing it. 

“May I digress a little, and tell of an 
amusing incident? One of our devoted 
foreign correspondents wrote me a really 
most helpful letter, telling of the work 
that he was doing in distributing our 
literature. What he meant to say in con- 
clusion was, “I am yours with much es- 
teem and in disinterested loyalty.” What 
he said was, “I am yours with much 
steem, and in uninterested loyalty.” There 
is real loyalty in many parts of our fellow- 
ship that needs to be awakened into re- 
newed and quickened interest. What we 
need is loyalty and support that is ac- 
tively interested. 

“Second, eighty-seven churches gave 
exactly the same amount that they gave 
last year. We are grateful for this sus- 
tained support. Many of these churches 
budget their gift for denominational enter- 
prises and have given the same amount 
each year over a considerable period. We 
submit our deep conviction that the an- 
nual offering for extension work is an act 
of personal consecration. Hach society 
would benefit itself and could greatly ex- 
tend the work if it deliberately cultivated 
the personal missionary spirit and ex- 
pressed this spirit through its annual 
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gift. We most earnestly commend to the 
assembled delegates the method of annual 
appeal and personal giving. 

“Third, we come to the goodly list of 
184 churehes which have increased their 
subscriptions by five per cent. or more. It 
is interesting to examine these gifts. One 
newer church, which has hardly begun, 
sent $10 last year, and this year added 
fifty cents. The line ascends through 
varying amounts to the largest gift. Under 
Dr. Eliot’s enthusiasm for the work which 
he so long guided, Arlington Street Church 
gave this year $2,539.60 as against $1,624.11 
last year. This is the largest increase, 
$915.19. We are grateful to Dr. Eliot and 
to the Arlington Street Church. 

“Never before have 184 churches in- 
ereased their giving in a single year, un- 
less it was on the seventy-fifth and one- 
hundredth anniversaries. This is surely 
encouraging. 

“Briefly stated, what is the result of our 
effort for an increase in gifts? From 
individuals and from donations we have 
received $60,000, representing a four per 
cent. increase. 

“We earnestly entreat this one-hundred 
and third Annual Meeting to adopt and 
pursue the policy of a five per cent. in- 
erease during this year now beginning. 
Let us try, first, for at least a five per 
eent. increase in church membership; 
second, for at least a five per cent. increase 
in local support for each church; and, by 
no means last, for at least a five per cent. 
increase in gifts for extension work 
through the Association. May the one 
hundred and third Annual Meeting put 
itself on record as seriously adopting this 
purpose!” 

In the afternoon, four addresses were 
given by ministers whose activities ranged 
from Northern Maine to Texas. These 
descriptions of work in the field are among 
those most eagerly listened to during An- 
niversary Week. This year they were 
especially vivid and promising. 


IN THE LAND OF COTTON 


Rev. John Brogden told of the work in 
Dallas, that interesting city of the far 
Southwest. He said that the church was 
well organized, with a prospering Alliance, 
Laymen’s League Chapter, and the largest 
church school in the history of the church. 
“The problems in Dallas,’ Mr. Brogden 
said, “include a vision. The members of 
the congregation are composed of engi- 
neers, executives, specialists of various 
kinds. These persons come from the 
North and East, work for the church, con- 
tribute from one year to ten years, and 
then move to other localities. This situa- 
tion makes a peculiar problem.” Speaking 
of the economic conditions, the speaker 
said, “King Cotton is very sick at the 
present time. Oil has been a source of 
fabulous wealth; it has also meant quick 
reduction from affluence to poverty. All 
this means that the community is in a 
social turmoil; but we can already see a 
new day evolving. The church has a loyal 
force of workers; but their efforts confront 
a wall of opposition not found in more 
liberal sections. Dallas is the distributing 
center of the Southwest. We feel that 
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the spirit of science and democracy must 
find its best expression in our Unitarian 
Church.” : 

Said Rev. William A. Atkinson, Houlton, 
Maine: 

“The apparent conflict between science 
and religion is recognized as an appear- 
ance, when religion is observed to be still 
in the period of speculation of inference, 
whereas science is operating in the period 
of experimentation. There can be no con- 
flict between two systems which are operat- 
ing on the same path, but have their 
sphere of operation in different places on 
that path. Because religion is operated by 
the law which speculation or inference 
has built up, it is, perforce, set and rigid. 

“Science, on the other hand, is experi- 
menting. Science is ‘clinging to that 
which is good, and abhorring that which 
is evil.’ Science is operating by the force 
which experiment demonstrates, at the 
time, as true; and, perforce, it is fluid 
and resilient. Because it is resilient, it 
promises -new and advanced flashes of 
illumination as more of truth unfolds. 

“Of course, there can be nothing in com- 
mon between that which is statuesque and 
that which is forever unfolding. There 
can be, therefore, no conflict between reli- 
gion and science, as these terms are 
popularly understood.” 


WHEN EVOLUTION WAS YOUNG 


Rey. Charles Parker Connolly, explain- 
ing the work at Rockford, IL, said: 

“A minister preached evolution in the 
First Baptist Church of Rockford, IIL, 
in the sixties. Disliking controversy, and 
perceiving that the orthodox lion would 
fain devour the heretical lamb, he volun- 
tarily resigned. One hundred and one of 
his parishioners also withdrew, and re- 
quested him to start an independent, 
liberal fellowship. The result is the 
Church of the Christian Union, organized 
in 1870 by Dr. Thomas Kerr. 

“When I arrived on the scene fifteen 
years ago, I realized that the founder, ‘the 
grand old man of Rockford,’ was still 
spiritually alive; that he lived in the 
hearts of those friends whose devotion to 
his ideals had given the church that happy 
wedding of Reason and Reverence whose 
thriving children are peace, courtesy, kind- 
hess, sympathy, and tolerance. 

“Outside our fellowship it is sometimes 
referred to as ‘the church of the fifty- 
seven varieties’; but I resent the lack of 
generosity in that estimate. I am sure we 
have more than fifty-seven varieties, al- 
though in spite of our candid individualism 
we repeatedly refer to ourselves as ‘one 
big family.’ Since the proverbial ‘family 
jar’ is delightfully conspicuous by its ab- 
sence, the title ‘one big family’ may, after 
all, be misleading. We are far more 
harmonious than the average family. 

“Shortly after my arrival, the church 
adopted the following statement of belief, 
which we repeat every Sunday morning: 
‘I believe in the fatherhood of God, the 
brotherhood of man, the leadership of 
Jesus, the beauty of tolerance, the quest 
of truth, the path of love, the goal of 
character, the life of service, and the sym- 
pathetic fellowship of the church.’ Assent 
to this statement is not required of mem- 


- Italians, and Irish. 
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bers. It was formulated to suggest a 
genial atmosphere, not to bound a theo- 
logical domain or impose a shibboleth. A 
series of sermons entitled ‘My Creed,’ dis- 
cussing its separate statements, preceded 
its adoption. Many of the members felt 
that we needed a statement to refute the 
accusation that we stood for nothing. 


“Two organizations in our church de-- 


serve special mention: first, the Woman’s 
Benevolent Society. The tireless members 
of this organization have worked for the 
benefit of our local philanthropies and the 
support of our church. The spirit of their 
labor has been so attractive that Catholics 
and Jews have often associated with them 
in giving their dinners. Their annual 
earnings for the past four years have 
averaged $2,700. 


BRONX FREE FELLOWSHIP 


Rev. Leon R. Land was introduced by 
Dr. Cornish as a minister who was doing 
a unique and interesting work in one of 
the most difficult fields in the country, 


- New York City. Mr. Land, in his deserip- 


tion of what the Bronx Free Fellowship 
is doing, gave one of the most enthusiastic 
and inspiring addresses heard during the 
week. He.said, in part: “I think now of 
another meeting recently held in my home. 
Most of those present were under twenty- 
five years of age, and ninety-five per cent. 
of them were Jewish. Among the older 
persons were Germans, Russian Jews, 
In reply to the ques- 
tion whether they wished to affiliate with 
the Unitarian fellowship, they replied 
unanimously that such was their wish. 
“We began our work in 1925 in the midst 
of a population of 1,000,000 persons, with 
the status of men and women of the better 
working class. At the first meeting, twelve 
skeptical-looking people were present. At 
the last meeting I conducted before coming 
here every seat was taken, and persons 
were standing along the wall. In three 
years, then, -we have grown from twelve 
to two hundred, and the congregation is 


‘a stable one. We have fellowship services, 


a dramatic group, young people’s move- 
ments. Our problem is not to get the 
young people. Ata recent gathering young 
people discussed the question of interest- 
ing a greater number of older persons. 
The people with whom: we must deal face 
material radicalism on the one hand, and 
on the other hand indifference. We can 
therefore present no conventional religion. 
We must use new methods to apply the 
Unitarian ideals. Ours is a disillusioned 
group. Members of it want to know what 
kind of God we can give them. They 
believe neither in the orthodox God of 
traditional Christianity nor in Judaism. 
For them it is either freedom or complete 
skepticism. After all, what we are doing 
is merely to take the ideals of Channing 
and apply them to the social ideals of 
America.” 

Dr. Minot Simons of New York City 
concluded the session with an appeal for 
universal interest in the five per cent. in- 
crease asked for by the president of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. Louis 
©. Cornish. Let every organization in 
every church, he urged, try to be a little 
better and larger. Imagine the inspiration 
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a. would sterit could all of us come 
back to these meetings next year with 


‘such reports. It can be done if every one 
of us will make definite efforts to get 
it done. 


RESOLUTIONS, OF FICERS, 
DIRECTORS 


The following officers were declared 
elected : 


President (term of one year), Rey. 
Louis C. Cornish, Cambridge, Mass. Ad- 
ministrative vice-presidents (term of one 
year) : Rev. Berkeley B. Blake, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif.; Rev. Walter R. Hunt, New 
York, N.Y.; Rev. George F. Patterson, 
Boston, Mass.; Rey. Curtis W. Reese, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Regional vice-presidents (term 
of one year): Prof. James A. Tufts, Bxe- 
ter, N.H.; Mrs. W. Scott Fitz, Boston, 
Mass.; Robert Lynn Cox, Montclair, N.J.; 
Gustav Breaux, Louisville, Ky.; Hon. 
Morton D. Hull, Chicago, Il.; William EH. 
Hutton, Denver, Colo.; Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Portland, Ore.; W. J. Fugler, Toronto, 
Canada. Directors (term of three years) : 
Percy W. Gardner, Providence, R.I.; Em- 
mett L. Richardson, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
Rev. Maxwell Savage, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Miss Evelyn Sears, Boston, Mass.; Rey. 
Frank §S. ©. Wicks, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
George 8S. Wright, Watertown, Mass. Di- 
rectors (term of one year): Rey. John H. 
Lathrop, Brooklyn, N.Y.—representing “all 
societies and agencies of primary interest 
to the Association or its constituent mem- 
bers, which are dedicated to the social ex- 
pression of religion”; Ralph Beatley, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.—representing ‘all schools, 
colleges, and other educational agencies 
of primary interest to the Association or 
its constituent members’; Rev. Minot 
Simons, New York, N.Y.—representing the 
Ministerial Union; Mrs. Caroline 8. Ather- 
ton, Boston, Mass.—representing the Gen- 
eral Alliance of Unitarian Women; Isaac 
Sprague, Wellesley Hills, Mass.—repre- 
senting the Unitarian Laymen’s League; 
Charles 8. Bolster, Boston, Mass.—repre- 
senting the Young People’s Religious 
Union; Charles O. Richardson, Weston, 
Mass.—to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
EH. A. Baldwin, resigned; Rev. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Boston, Mass.—to fill the unex- 
pired term of Rey. Harold BD. B. Speight, 
resigned; Joseph WH. Dunipace,. Toledo, 
Ohio—to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Lawrence Bullard, resigned. 

The following were appointed: Com- 
mittee of Findings—Perecy W. Gardner, 
Providence; Rev. HBlizabeth Padgham, 
Syracuse; Mrs. Charlotte Cook, Concord, 
N.H.; Gilman Stanton, New York City; 
Rey. Norman 8. Dowd, Ottawa; John 
Fuller, Toronto; Rev. David R. Williams, 
Rochester; Joseph BH. Dunipace, Toledo; 
Rey. Ralph BH. Bailey, Omaha; Gustav 
Breaux, Louisville. Committee on Cre- 
dentials—Nathaniel-C. Nash, Jr., Boston; 
John P. Carr, Boston; Percy S. Brayton, 
West Medford; Rev. Edwin Fairley, New 
York City. 


The adopted resolutions follow : 


1. Vormp: The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, assembled in Boston for its 103d annual 
meeting, sends cordial greetings to the Brahmo 
Samaj in India. The Brahmo Samaj is near- 
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ing the celebration of its hundredth birthday. 
We rejoice with its members in the work that 
they have done, and we hope for increasing 
fruitfulness of that work in the years which 
lie ahead. 


2. Vormnp: We again call the attention of 
the denomination to the importance to our lib- 
eral cause of the Meadville Theological School 
as a training school for our ministers and 
parish assistants, and ask for loyal and gen- 
erous support of the School in its plans for a 
much-needed building for library, lecture rooms, 
and offices for the professors and the admini- 
stration. 


8. Resolution in support of the proposal by 
the Government of the United States of a 
multilateral treaty for the abolition of war: 

WuHeRMAS Secretary of State Frank B. Kel- 
logg, in his recent exchange of notes with M. 
Briand, Foreign Minister of France, has made 
the unequivocal statement to France and to the 
world that: ‘The Government of the United 
States desires to see the institution of war 
abolished, and stands ready to conclude with 
the French, British, Italian, German and 
Japanese Governments a single multilateral 
treaty, open to subsequent adherence by any 
and all other Governments, binding the parties 
thereto not to resort to war with one an- 
other’; therefore, Rwsouvnp: ‘That we express 
to President Coolidge, to Secretary Kellogg, 
and to Senator Borah, as Chairman of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, our hearty 
approval of the policy that has thus been pro- 
claimed, and our earnest hope that the pro- 
posed treaty will be consummated. 

4. WHEREAS, we believe that the fundamental 
principles of civil liberty laid down in the Bill 
of Rights are as necessary to democratic gov- 
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ernment to-day as they were one hundred and 
fifty years ago; and Wuerpas, history has 
proved that unrestricted freedom of speech, 


press, and assemblage is an effective guarantee — 


of orderly progress; Resotvep, that all un- 
constitutional forms of censorship of public 
meetings, speech, or communication be con- 
demned. 


5. Vorep: Since the last meeting of this 
Association, Rev. Joseph Ferencz, Bishop of 
the Unitarian Churches in Transylvania, has 
died. The American Unitarian Association, in 
convention assembled, extends to the bereaved 
family and sorrow-stricken church the sym- 
pathy of our churches. We share their feel- 
ings of loss and sorrow. We share also their 
pride in a long life nobly lived and in great 
service worthily given. His naine will always 
be remembered by those who cherish freedom 
and fellowship in the age-long search for re- 
ligious truth. 


6. Resotvep: That the American Unitarian 
Association in annual meeting assembled hereby 
expresses its hearty endorsement of the reso- 
lution introduced into the Senate by Senator 
Gillette of Massachusetts, providing for the 
opening of the question of adherence of the 
United States to the World Court. 


7. Vorep: That the American Unitarian As- 
sociation at its 103d annual meeting remem- 
bers with gratitude the cordial relations which 
have always existed between it and the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, and the 
many co-operative adventures undertaken 
jointly by them during the years. We pause 
in our deliberations to give expression to our 
friendship and fellowship, in the hope that 
this spirit, gaining strength in the years may 
play its part in international peace and good will. 


Don’t Build Walls 


Mr. Joy’s address to children’s peace service—Pageaniry 
of nations, junior choirs 


The third annual children’s service on 
the day which opens Anniversary Week 
was devoted to a service for Peace Sun- 
day, since the day fell on the date desig- 
nated for that purpose. The new dramatic 
service of worship which the Department 
of Religious Education has published this 
spring was effectively demonstrated at the 
service, which was held in the First 
Church, following an organ recital by 
William E. Zeuch, organist of the church. 
The audience was a large one, consisting 
of a considerable number of adults in 
addition to the children. Miss Helen J. 
Destemps of Newton Center directed the 
pageantry. 

Rey. Charles R. Joy of Lowell, Mass., 
addressed the children on “Walls,” warn- 
ing them against building walls about 
themselves which would keep out their 
friends and neighbors. His message to 
them is summed up as follows: 

“Boys and girls, don’t build walls of 
hatred between yourselves and others! 
Don’t build walls of hatred between your 
own country and other countries! Men and 
women are yery much the same all over 
the world. Each country has its good 
people and its bad people. If we begin 
to think that all the good people are our 
people, and all the bad people are in other 
lands, then we shall build about us walls 


of hatred that shall last long after we are 
gone. Let us remember that God is the 
father of us all, that we are all brothers 
together living on the same earth, made 
in the same way, doing the same thing. 
It is for us, in this new day to which you 
boys and girls are going forward, to build 
no more walls of hatred, and to tear down 
those that the past has built, that we may 
all love and live and serve together.” 

The processional of the Peace Day 
pageant was led by the junior choirs of 
the First Parish of Cambridge, the Second 
Church of Boston, King’s Chapel, Jamaica 
Plain, and Belmont, under the direction 
of Lowell P. Beveridge, organist of the 
First Parish, Cambridge. 

Miss Katharine M. Glidden, of the First 
Parish, Dorchester, Mass., took the part 
of the Priestess; and William FE. Rice, of 
Hast Boston, Mass., president of the Bos- 
ton Federation of the Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union, was the Herald. The Nations 
were represented by groups of young 
people from the church schools, as fol- 
lows: Russia, Second Church, Boston; 
France, Christ Church, Dorchester; Mex- 
ico, First Parish, Dorchester; Italy, Bul- 
finch Place Church, Boston; Germany, 
Chestnut Hill; England, West Roxbury ; 
Japan, Church of the Disciples, Boston ; 
United States, Channing Church, Newton. 
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BOSTON, MAY 31, 1928 


A Good Week 


AKE IT all in all, Anniversary Week was good. 

That does not mean the weather included. .The 
ancient tradition of some clouds and rain for May 
Meetings always prepares the pilgrims for a little 
unpleasantness, but this year the whole week was 
from cloudy to damp to wet, till Friday, when there 
was a lovely sky of blue with banks of white clouds, 
and a warm bracing air. By that time the delegates 
had for the most part gone home again, and with 
them went, we venture to say, only the recollection 
of a series of meetings marking the customary level 
of Unitarian programs. On planning for the week, 
one must choose carefully from a rich variety of 
forty meetings, for it would be a surfeit for one to 
attempt every address and discussion in the in- 
tensive schedule. There was something for every 
mind. Let the reader of these pages and of the next 
issue of THE REGISTER make his own selection of 
what is best for him. We would not attempt to 
prefer one thing above another. 

We are profoundly grateful for the meeting on 
Wednesday night devoted to two major social ques- 
tions—international relations, spoken to by Prof. 
James T. Shotwell, and the coal strike in Western 
Pennsylvania, by Rey. F. Ernest Johnson. Our 
churches must not decline in interest on the living 
problems that both challenge humanity’s leaders 
and condemn our social system. We are a very 
ignorant and willful world even yet, and it is for 
the Church to quicken the conscience, enlighten the 
intelligence, on occasion grow angry with greedy, 
inhuman sinners, and tell them and all of us what 
to do. There is a way of encompassing every diffi- 
culty that now disturbs the social order, without 
partisanship or rancor; we learn, be it never so 
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slowly, that not the public only, nor the combatants 
in any conflict economic or political, but all of us 
without exception, may be and must be benefited 
by the remedial or preventive measures we take for 
improvement. The two speakers of Wednesday il- 
lustrated the present necessity. 

There was keen interest in the theological paper 
by Rey. Robert S. Loring, who was effective, even 
mordant against what he considers humanism. 
That sort of thing is all to the good. Other out- 
givings of the week, while manifestly in the best 
spirit, were plainly appeals, even in certain public 
prayers that were uttered, for a reaffirmation of 
the theism which to some brethren seems a passing 
theological system. Notably, the eloquent sermon 
of Rev. C. S. S. Dutton rebuked the present doc- 
trinal trend, and if he had been more definitive in 
stating his own position, we might have had a very 
valuable argumentative time while the ministers 
were all together. For high, clear outspokenness 
on religious education, we look to the Sunday 
School Society; and for the straight discussion of 
some subject of hot, widespread interest, as free 
speech and liberty in general, to the Laymen’s 
League. These meetings were well up to the mark. 

Of the Women’s Alliance and the business ses- 
sions of the American Unitarian Association, 
including living words from our own fields of reli- 
gious experience throughout the land, the reports 
will give the reader lively information and encour- 
Surely, the incoming administration, of 
which the leader is President Louis C. Cornish, may 
count its beginning auspicious. The Lombard Col- 
lege undertaking, for one example, was well ap- 
proved. In many years there has not been more 
friendliness among ministers and people than this 
vear, and the sense of open, common proprietorship 
of our priceless religious possession and our allur- 
ing obligation to go on, do something, be something, 
as a Unitarian organization, was present with 
power. It was a very good week, and never mind 
the weather! 


Wied bec oEaine? 


T ALWAYS REFRESHES us when someone 
speaks sense on the garden variety of ideas on 
church unity. Rev. Ralph M. Harper, Episcopalian 
rector, makes a wise and telling rejoinder, in good 
temper, to his own bishop, Charles L. Slattery, of 
Massachusetts. Mr. Harper is good-natured, but 
rather disdainful of all the futile junketing to 
Lausanne by comfortable clerics with nothing par- 
ticular on their hands, and wonders why it is, com- 
ing to matters nearer home, that his reverend 
superior believes the Episcopal Church has a 
primary responsibility for the unity of such groups 
as the Methodists, Baptists, and Presbyterians. 
“Why stop here?” he asks. Continuing, he says,— 
Why not the Christian Scientists? They are a going con- 


cern. And why not the Swedenborgians, who humble us with 
their spiritual insight? Why not the Universalists? Most of 


us might be in hell were it not for the glorious freedom in the ~ 


gospel which the followers of Hosea Ballou won for Protestant 
communions. And why slight the Unitarians? True, they have 
never learned the secret of quantitating their quality, and so 
have never grown by leaps and bounds. But whenever New 
England members of the evangelical churches have bravely 
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gratefully welcomed Unitarians among the leaders of their 
shock troops. 

Most of our well-meaning Protestant pleadings for church 
unity are futile, because they start with the assumption that 
diversity has been a backward step. Something sinful is 
suggested because the original grain of wheat has changed 


_to a blade or a full-grown stalk; or in place of the original 


plant, because there is now an infinite variety of roses in the 
Garden of God. Why lose time trying to unite roses and violets 
and asters? 


America’s Organized Fools 


OR MAUDE ROYDEN’S uncertainty in speak- 

ing all of her mind on doctrines that embarrass 
her and other modernists we have a feeling of im- 
patience; but for her notes on the social order we 
have all praise. Now safely and triumphantly out 
of this domain, on her tour around the world, she 
sends home to London, according to report, this 
observation: “There are fools in all countries, and 
they run in fairly consistent proportion. The 
larger the country the greater the number of fools. 
But America is the only country in which the fools 
are organized.” It seems to us this is as nearly 
accurate for one mark of distinction in our country 
as was ever uttered. We have appropriated the 
efficiency doctor’s law of organization by gathering 
up the credulous and committing them to every fool 
idea that thwarts the free life of a people calling 
itself democratic. We—that is, our fools—have 
exalted intolerance and downright dumbness into 
flaming crusades of hate and coercion unequaled in 
all our history. They have used the processes of 
religious orthodoxy as the mainspring of political 
tyranny and social suppression. They have made 
a mess of our sacred birthright. They are not 
America, but they are our advertisement, and 
that’s the shame of it. 


To the Point 


UR COLLEAGUE, Rey. John F. Fitzgerald, 
writes a letter to The Christian Leader that 
says in pithy brevity what we have wanted to say ; 
and many will now be saying it. “I am sure that 
yery few Americans would yote against one because 
of his religious views. The words ‘Roman Catholic’ 
haye much more than a religious significance. The 
Roman Catholic Church is a great political ma- 
chine. I am pot afraid to trust a Roman Catholic 
with the Presidency. If my neighbor will not vote 
for a Roman Catholic, I do not see in this attitude 
a denial of religious freedom. A man’s religion 


does not render him ineligible for office in America ; 


it may render him unfit.” ; 
Mr. Fitzgerald illustrates: “If a war-like policy 
were needed,” he says, “would a Quaker be an ideal 


man for the Presidency? Would an Adventist, who 


believes that the world is certain to end in 1930, be 
the man to lead us along progressive ways? It 
seems to me hardly to the’ point to quote the Con- 
stitution to show that a Roman Catholic is eligible 
to the Presidency. The question is: “Does Roman 


_ Catholicism render one unfit to be President?” 
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fought for intellectual integrity and righteousness, they have 
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Equal to Imagination 


HEN a man comes through an unpremedi- 

tated, “uninspired” interview with a daily 
paper, he discloses his size to the world. Henry 
Ford has registered large. On his arrival in New 
York from his pleasant trip to England, he spoke 
of many things which may be set around a good 
subject sentence: “Whenever a man imagines a 
thing, he can sooner or later produce it.” His face 
lighted up with enthusiasm when the reporter asked 
him about aviation. ‘We have only begun,” said 
Mr. Ford. “Some day there is going to be a ma- 
chine that will equal the imagination of man.” 
Many people think the automobile has been pushed 
into the back of the great inventor’s mind. He 
seems to be done with it. He talked of the airplane. 
“Tt will be an airplane that won’t have to go ninety 
miles an hour to rise, or the same to land. It will 
settle down quietly and in a small place, and it won’t 
be dangerous. It will come.” Already the Ford 
plane has distinguished its maker. In a Ford, Mrs. 
Lindbergh went in the dead of winter to Mexico to 
be with her son, and likewise the rescuers who flew 
to frozen Greenley Island at the call of the crew of 
the Bremen. When his possible retirement was 
suggested, Mr. Ford said, “I shall never give up 
business so long as I feel I am of service to hu- 
manity.” That sentiment will keep him resilient 


- and productive. 


Life and God 


PASSAGE of opposing opinion comes out of the 

late Robert Keable’s Atlantic article, “From 
the Known to the Unknown.” At the conclusion 
he said he believed in the Life Everlasting. Most 
other beliefs he denied or was agnostic about. Life 
was indestructible. And thus for his faith he ex- 
claimed, “What if Life is God?” This aroused 
the indignation of the Editor of The Living Church, 
who said that after all his negations Keable had 
to come at last to something positive. He had to 
say, I believe. Otherwise no church audience 
would listen to him. Keable, once an Anglican 
priest, had withdrawn from his orders on account 
of his doubts, but on invitation from a Noncon- 
formist liberal preacher spoke three times to a 
congregation. 


Every argument that can tear down the old creed [says 
The Living Church] will equally tear down this new one as 
well. Life Everlasting is tenable as a sequence to Life that 
was in the bosom of the Father from all eternity, that for us 
men and for our salvation became incarnate by the Holy 
Ghost, of the Virgin Mary, and was made man. That was 
eause; Life Everlasting is effect. Mr. Keable is postulating 
an effect without cause. His creed, divorced from all that 
should precede it, is but superstition. It rests upon the fact 
that the human mind cannot rest until it finds God. It must 
forever reject a philosophy of negatives. 


With a gesture as of victory, the Editor cries, 
“Well, What if God is God?” To this Keable, from 
the shade, might reply, “If I could find Him. But 
Life I know, and for me it is good, it is enough.” 
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Literary Broadcasts 


The Art of Letters 


For books are more than books—they are the life, 
The very heart and core of ages past; 

The reason why men lived and worked and died, 
The essence and quintessence of their lives. 


—Amy Lows... 


A book is, I think, in its best meaning, an offer of friendship from him 
who writes to him who reads.—ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. 


Books are the true levelers. They give to all, who will faithfully use 


them, the society, the spiritual presence, of the best and 


race.—W. E. CHANNING. 


greatest of our 


The General Human I 


Lire AND I, AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF HUMAN- 
ity. By Gamaliel Bradford, Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin Company. $8.50. 


“This is the book of I, not of the par- 
ticular I, but of the general human I that 
fills and makes the world.” With this 
sentence, Mr. Bradford, described on the 
jacket as “most celebrated of American 
biographers,” begins this fascinating book. 
For one reader, criticism was disarmed by 
the dedication ‘“‘To Ambrose White Vernon, 
who will understand.” It came back oc- 
casionally, but in general one’s reaction 
was favorable. One stands amazed at the 
author’s wide reading, his catholic spirit, 
and his ability to look at all sides of a 
subject. The motto which heads the book 
is from Montaigne: “Les autres forment 
Vhomme: je le récite”’ Mr. Bradford 
knows man, and knows how to describe 
him. The chapter headings areas follows: 
“Love and I,” “Power and I,” “Beauty 
and I,” “Thought and I,” “Christ and I,’ 
“Christ. and Not-I,” “Christ and More 
Than I,” “Christ and I and God.” Surely 
a representative list. And Mr. Bradford 
has something distinctive to say about 
each subject. Perhaps a taste of his 
quality will appear best in his own words. 
Take this from the chapter on “Love”: 
“T amuse myself sometimes by imagining 
a sexless world. What an extraordinary 
revolution would ensue! Life would be 
swept clear of many of its refinements, its 
mysteries—and also of so much of its 
charm.” Or this from the chapter on 
“Power”: “It is hard to say which is more 
revealing, failure or success.” “Why is it 
that some men succeed and other men fail? 
Mere effort will not account for it. Lee 
is regarded as one of the great military 
geniuses of the world. Yet, if the Civil 
War had not come when it did, Lee would 
probably have lived and died an utterly 
insignificant colonel of artillery.” ‘When 
one considers the power and influence of 
mothers and sisters and wives, one is 
sometimes prone to believe that men have 
little to do with ruling the world.” Of 
beauty, he says: “It scatters sordid pre- 
occupations, shakes off trammels and fet- 
ters, and sets us free.” “It is the supreme 
charm of these esthetic matters that the 
spirit may move in them without the 
slavery of too conventional bondage.” 


words: “Certainly those get farthest who 
are willing instantly to give up their own 
theories when someone else offers a better. 
Such willingness is rare, perhaps in its 
perfection non-existent, but it is a good 
ideal to aim at. And this recognition of 
others’ point of view, of their power to 
form theories quite as good, or even better 
than our own, brings with it tolerance, and 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 


even humility.” When we come to the 
chapters on Christ and God, we feel that 
Mr. Bradford is not quite sure-footed. He 
says he has not been to church for twenty- 
five. years, and that he rarely reads the 
Bible. For the purposes of this book he 
read the New Testament for the first time 
in years, and he gives us his reactions 
from that reading. Something may be 
said for the attitude of the Roman Catho- 
lie Church, which withholds the reading 
and exposition of the Bible from untrained 
people. His criticism of Jesus runs some- 
thing like this: It is exceedingly hard to 
get a consistent picture. There is an al- 
most complete blank as to the formative 
period, the development of childhood and 
adolescence, which is essential. No 
glimpse, no substantial clue is given to us 
in the Gospels of Jesus’ relation to the 
seething and fermenting intellectual life 
of his time. The affairs of the great world 
go on while Jesus is remote and indifferent 
to them. His simple. and innocent com- 
munism has a certain charm as an ideal, 
but is utterly impractical, judged by the 
experience of nineteen hundred years. 
Jesus seems to have had a prejudice 
against the rich and the Pharisees. His 
tolerance flies to pieces at the sight of one 
of them. Further, his ideal omits many 
things which to Mr. Bradford are most 
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worth-while, such as interest in beauty, 
esthetic emotion, the abstract passion for 


- truth. In the New Testament these things 


do not exist, or “exist simply to be repre- 

hended and branded as in the direct 

road to hell.” “Most of all do I miss the 
golden grace of laughter.” Mr. Bradford 

finds in Jesus the idea of the substitutional © 
atonement, an overemphasis on sin, and a 

belief in his identity with God: “I and 

my Father are one.” To all of which it 

may be objected that Bradford trusts the 

Gospel documents too much—he is not a 

scholar in the theological sense; and that 

a critical reading of the stories may yield 

a more human Jesus. 

The author is hard on preachers. “If 
the Protestant Church is killed, it will be 
the sermon that has killed it.” But per- 
haps ministers are preaching better than 
they did a generation ago, when Mr. 
Bradford stopped going to church. He 
does praise Phillips Brooks; but no other 
modern preacher, except Billy Sunday, is 
mentioned. Well, it is good to be checked 
up now and then. Certainly all preachers 
should read this book. Perhaps we can- 
not close this review better than by quot- 
ing one of Mr. Bradford’s own verses: 

I sometimes wish that God were back 

In this dark world and wide: 
For though some virtues He might lack, 


He had his pleasant side. 
E. F. 


Christianity and Greece 


New TESTAMENT. 
New York: The 


GREEK THOUGHT IN THE 
By George Holley Gilbert. 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

Dr. Gilbert, once professor in the Chi- 
Seminary (Congrega- 
tional), is known as one of the country’s 
more frankly outspoken New Testament 
critics. His criticism is none the less al- 
ways constructive, and motivated by a 
profound sense of the values of the ma- 
terial in which he works. A series of 
contributions, not too technical, but always 
scholarly and fresh, stands to his credit. 
His Jesus is one of the best popular books 
on its theme, and his History of the Inter- 
pretation of the Bible is as interesting as 
it is informative. The present work comes 
in some measure as the summation of its 
author’s New Testament studies to date, 
since its concern is to discriminate, in the 
light of all preliminary investigations, be- 
tween what is truly of Jesus in the New 
Testament and what is an accretion from 
without. 

For Dr. Gilbert, what is Christian is - 
what is definitely the contribution of 
Jesus. Much in the New ‘Testament, 
though it belongs to the primitive life and 
thought of the Church, has obviously its 
origin in other minds and other experi-. 
ences. The Church began its career in a 
world whose dominant language, culture, 
thought-forms, were Greek. Even in Juda- 
ism, in Palestine, Greek speech and ways 
of life and thought were a constant and 
persuasive background. Every document 
in the New Testament was written in the 
Greek language; the very process of trans- 
lation involved for the material some 
process of influence. It is Dr. Gilbert's 
task, after setting forth in lucid and con- 
venient form the historical situation, to 

In the chapter on “Thought” occur these 


= go through the New Testament, almost 
book by book, dividing with the practiced 


hand of a master between what is Jewish 
(especially what is from Jesus) and what 


is Greek. The work is admirably done. 


The two strata are there, and may be thus 
sundered, to our clearer understanding of 
the whole body of writings. Whether in 
the end the Greek contribution is not to 
be rated more highly in the scale of Chris- 
tian values than it would seem to be by 
Dr. Gilbert, is a question each reader may 
answer for himself. But that it is there, 
as a distinct and separable element, it is 
well to have so clearly demonstrated. 

So careful a scholar as Dr. Gilbert 
ought not to speak of “James and Jude, 
who call themselves brothers of Jesus, 
writing Greek letters” (p. 21). The writer 

of neither letter calls himself a brother 
of Jesus, nor makes so much as the tacit 
claim in his text. Nor is it quite clear 
how the author reckons in his statement 
(p. 39) that “from Pentecost to the death 
of Peter and Paul in the seventh decade 
of the first century was about forty-five 


years.” Should this not be thirty-five, 
from 29 to 64 a.D.? CG, RB. B. 
Sermons 
ANGLO-AMEBICAN PREACHING. Edited by 


Hobart D. McKeehan: 
Brothers. $1.75. 

In spite of prevailing complaints about 
the decay of preaching and the menace of 
the sermon in this materialistic age, the 
pulpit remains, and volumes of sermons 
continue to be published with no apparent 
prospect of cessation. Among the latest 
contributions to modern homiletic litera- 
ture is this collection of sermons by dis- 
tinguished preachers on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The discourses presented reveal, 
for the most part, preaching of a high 
order. Beginning with a notable and 
wholly characteristic homily by Dean Inge, 
on “The Citizenship of Heaven,’ the 
series includes alternating dissertations of 
American and British authorship by such 
leaders as George A. Gordon, Bishop Hens- 
ley Henson, Lynn Harold Hough, Bishop 
Barnes, Joseph Fort Newton, and others. 
All are mildly flavored with an orthodoxy 
wholly inoffensive. In all, dogma is con- 
sistently subordinated to spiritual inter- 
pretation and exhortation. Most are 
distinctly worthy of the company in which 
they find themselves. Comparing these 
sermons as productions of their respective 
nationalities, we are inclined to think that 
the English preachers carry off the palm. 
They disclose a soundness of culture, a 
clarity of spiritual insight, a warmth of 
sympathy, less conspicuous, as a whole, in 
the work of their American contemporaries. 

A. B.-H. 


New York: Harper and 


Theories of Culture 


THE BUILDING or CuLture. By Roland B. 
Dizon. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$3.50. 


Since Professor Dixon defines culture 
as the “sum of all activities, customs, and 
F a ape he has attempted a 

task in this volume in de- 
way it is built up—a task 
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which, to a layman, he scarcely seems 
to have adequately performed. In the 
preface, Professor Dixon explains that the 
book is a brief outline of lectures which 
have been given from year to year at Har- 
vard University; and on the whole, it 
would seem that what he has done is to 
give a critique of other people’s ideas, 
rather than a complete description. The 
book is certainly academic, using that 
word in its less complimentary sense. In 
chapter after chapter he outlines the vari- 
ous theories—diffusion, parallelism, trait 
complexes, etc., and then he proceeds with 
a fearful amount of detail to explode these 
theories. He admits that sometimes he 
may tire his readers, and, speaking as 
one of them, I fear that he has. The most 
significant part of the book is to be found 
in its critical portions. He does take a 
fall out of the heliocentric theories of 
Elliot-Smith and others, and he makes a 
fair criticism of the environmentalists. Oue 
other interesting comment is that material 
culture changes the most rapidly, religious 
ritual and belief less rapidly, and, 
slowest of all, the social customs of a 
people, such as those concerned with mar- 
riage and the family. This helps to ex- 
plain why our religious and social cus- 
toms have by no means caught up with 
our material advance. The last chapter 
is the only one that deals with the subject 
at hand in other than a critical manner. 
The concluding sentences, in which the 
author speaks of the height of culture “as 
measured by that elusive something com- 
pounded of intelligence, temperament, and 
genius,”’ convinces one reader that, while 
as a critic of other people’s theories Pro- 
fessor Dixon does a thoroughly adequate 
although somewhat tiresome job, he has 
not yet solved the problem how cultures 
are actually built up and developed. The 
book might better have been called “Some 
Theories of Culture.” R. 0. D. 

e 


Three Versions 


Tuer ENGLISH IN ENGLISH BisLes. By J. F. 
Sheahan. Poughkeepsie, N.Y.: Columbus In- 
stitute. $1.25. 

This book has neither introduction nor 
conclusion, and its composition is so out 
of the ordinary that at first sight its pur- 
pose is anything but apparent. Closer 
investigation shows that it is a critical 
study of the translations of the first four- 
teen chapters of the Gospel according to 
Matthew, as found in the Rhemes 
(Rheims), Authorized, and Revised Ver- 
sions of the Bible, with some reference to 
later translations, like those of Moffatt 
and Goodspeed. The three versions are 
printed ‘in parallel lines, so that the reader 
can readily see the thousands of places in 
which they agree and how dependent the 
later versions are upon the earlier. A 


difference in type pictures the historical. 


background of the vocabulary. Many 
words in the versions were borrowed from 
earlier versions. Those borrowed from 
versions antedating 1400 are printed in 
black or full-faced type, those borrowed 
from versions after 1400 are printed in 
ordinary light-faced type, while words 
that are original are indicated by small 
capitals. At the end of the volume are 
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several appendices that summarize the 
findings. A book like this shows how 
slighty original the different versions are, 
after all, and what need there still is for 
a thoroughly critical translation. The 
author, as a Catholic, is convinced that 
there is need of a new Catholic version 
for America, and in this he is unquestion- 
ably right. T. J. M. 


Tabloid Reviews 


REASON AND RELIGION. By H. Cerf Straus. 
Boston: The Stratford Company. $1.00. 

One of the many books now coming from 
the press which aim to bring about a better 
understanding of science and religion and 
their relations. Dr. Straus has found a 
satisfying philosophy in the ‘Personal 
Realism” of Borden P. Bowne and Ralph 
Tyler Flewelling. By assuming a “free 
Personality upholding the world of things 
and the world of spirits endowed by him, 
with a freedom akin to his own, there then 
exists no insoluble problem of how the 
mind can grasp matter or how its knowl- 
edge can represent reality.” This is in 
essential the position of Bishop Berkeley. 
When we explain matter’away, we at the 
same time get rid of the many perplexing 
problems that arise in connection with it. 

G. R. D. 


Tun SINCLAIRS OF OLD Fort Drs MOINES. 
A Historicat Romancy. By Johnson Brigham. 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa: The Torch Press. $2.00. 

Johnson Brigham, » trustee of the First 
Unitarian Church of Des Moines, who 
for many years has been State Librarian, 
although in his eighty-second year, has 
added further to his literary laurels by 
writing one more book, The Sinclairs of 
Old Fort Des Moines. The story is a his- 
torical romance based on the early days 
of what is now the city of Des Moines. 
In it settler, soldier, and Indian blend in 
a charming narrative through which runs 
a golden thread of love, the whole giving 
a fine atmosphere of those stirring pioneer - 
days. H.T. A. 


PaTHways TO Success. By Harvey A. 
Morrison. Boston: The Stratford Company. 
$1.25. 

The purpose of this little volume is to 
open up to the reader the possibilities be- 
fore him and within him of attaining what 
is of recognized worth, and to inspire him 
to put forth the steady effort needed to 
bring these powers into full expression. 
The book presents many individual cases— 
men as we see them at the beginning, 
their experiences along the way, and sub- 
sequently pictures what they became as 
a result of their purpose and work. 

H. F.B. 


Tue CHILDREN’S KinepomM. A Book oF 
PRAISE AND PRAYER. By Gwendoline Watts. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $2.00. 


Beautifully printed and bound, attrac- 
tively illustrated, that is, mechanically, 
the kind of book one would like to put into 
a child’s hands. But it is hopelessly evan- 


_gelical, a large proportion of the prayers 


are addressed to Jesus, and the attitude 
toward the verities of life is sentimental. 
E. F. 
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The Assistant Life-Saver 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


Once upon atime Robert was coming 
home from an errand late in the: after- 
noon when he saw a large, black, curly- 
haired dog. The dog was so beautiful 
that Robert wanted to pat him, but his 
mother had told him never to pat a 
strange dog; so the boy remembered and 
obeyed her, though he wanted to hug the 
great fellow. Anyone could see the dog 
was an honest, friendly animal, not at 
all snappy. He looked as though he were 
smiling at Robert, and his eyes were so 
soft and joyful that it was all Robert could 
do to keep from hugging the noble fellow, 
then and there. : 

The dog must have felt that Robert 
loved him, for without any coaxing he fol- 
lowed the boy all the way home. 

“Oh, Robert,’ said his mother when 

she saw the dog trotting up to the door, 
“haven’t I told you never to pay any at- 
tention to dogs? What made you bring 
this one home with you?’ 
“JT didn’t try to, Mother—honestly, I 
didn’t!” cried he. “I didn’t speak to him, 
nor pat him, nor anything! He just came, 
anyway !” 

“Well, he mustn’t come in,” Mother re- 
plied firmly. ‘“He’s a beauty, but it won’t 
do to let him in. He is someone’s pet, 
and will find his way home. Come in 
quickly, and let us close the door. He'll 
go home as soon as he is alone.” 

But long after supper, when Robert 
opened the side door to put out the milk 
bottle, up trotted the dog, and before 
Robert could get inside the house, a great 
shaggy head squeezed in close to the boy, 
and it was impossible then to close the 
door. 

“Oh, Mother!’ called Robert. 
a hurry! - He’s getting in! 
know he was there at all!” 

It was so funny a sight to see the dog’s 
delight at finding himself partly inside, 
that Robert’s mother said, “Well, let him 
in! He has a collar on, and I'll see if it 
has his owner’s name.” 

But she had to tell him to “Lie down, 
sir!” many times before she could examine 
the collar, he pranced so with joy at being 
inside with friends—at least he felt they 
were friends. And she even had to give 
him a bit of sponge cake—he refused 
plain bread—before he would quiet down. 
But when finally he threw himself upon 
the rug close to Robert’s chair, she found 
not only the name of the owner of the 
dog, but his address and telephone num- 
ber, as well, and also the dog’s name, 

“Why!” she exclaimed. ‘We have for 
a visitor Rover himself! Rover is a good 
old-fashioned name. And he belongs to 
Mr. Harvey Dale, who bought the Avery 
house on the Green two years ago. 
call him right up.” -And she did so. 

Mr. Dale laughed, and thanked her. 


“Come in 
I did not 


He 


Tus 


said Rover would come home by himself, 
if she would put him out-of-doors. The 
dog made many friendly calls, but never 
failed to come back at bedtime. 

It was hard to have to put the fine 
fellow out, for Rover was so contented; 
but the night was not cold, and Robert’s 
mother coaxed him to the veranda by 
putting another bit of sponge cake there 
for him. And, next morning when she 
called up the Dales to find out if Rover 
was safe, Mr. Dale said yes, and that 
Rover joined him in many thanks for the 
pleasure of the evening before. Rover 
hoped to meet his kind hosts again, some- 
time, and Mr. Dale wished to thank them 
once more and hoped himself to meet those 
who had been so good to his wonderful 
dog. P 
Then a happy thing happened the next 
summer. Robert’s family bought a sum- 
mer home on the Sound, and one day 
Robert dashed into the living-room ex- 
claiming, “What do you think! Here’s 
Rover Dale! I’m sure of it! He knows 
me, and mayn’t I let him in?” 

There was no doubt that it was Rover 
—they did not have to read his collar 
this time. He\bounded up to Robert’s 
mother as she opened the door. Of course 
he knew them! 

The Dales’ summer home was but a 
short distance down the beach; and as the 
new little summer colony became estab- 
lished, and the members met often at 
tennis and other sports, Robert’s family 
soon met the Dales, and had happy times 
as the families became better acquainted. 

Dogs were not encouraged among the 
colonists, but everyone so loved Rover 
that he never was banished. Bathing for 
children was considered safer for them 
when Rover was there. The Life Guard 
had little to do, himself; for if Rover 
saw any child in danger, he reached the 
child as soon as the Life Guard—and 
sometimes, sooner. 

Now it happened one day, that Rover 
cut his foot badly. No one seemed to 
know how the accident had happened, and 
the beach was searched for any possible 
broken glass that might be dangerous. 
Nothing could be found on the shore or 
even out beyond the lowest tide mark, and 
as far as one could wade to carry on the 
search. The only thing they could think 
of was that perhaps Rover might have 
stepped upon something in the street, 
when he accompanied the family back to 
town one day on errands. At any rate, 
he limped badly, and yet nothing could 
keep him from swimming out to the float 
when the children were there. The pad- 
dling was not easy for him, but Mr. Dale 
said the dog would be unhappy if chained 
up, and perhaps the salt water was the 
best thing for the sore foot, after all. 
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It was while the foot was still making 
Rover limp that the dog made a rescue 


when one of the children who could not 


swim waded so far out that an in-rolling 
wave made her lose her poise, and the 
undertow drew her out where she could 
not touch bottom. The Life Guard was 
out upon the raft. The wind was blowing 
the wrong way for him to hear her ery 
out at first, as she was not opposite the 
float, but farther down. 
’ But Rover knew in a moment. Limp 
or no limp, he made a dash from the 
sunny spot where he was stretched out 
near her sand toys on the beach, and 
before the Life Guard reached her, the 
dog dragged her upon the dry sand, where 
her big brother soon had her in his arms, 
none the worse for her bad few minutes. 
A visitor came upon the scene just after 
the rescue, and heard the details from 


one of the children on the float. The 
visitor wanted to see Rover. 
“There he is!” cried Roger. “He’s still 


down the beach, ’cause’ they forgot to take 
in her toys. 
probably thinks she will be out soon, and 
he knows she will be safer if he is there. 
That’s the only reason he isn’t here with 
us. He knows we have the Life Guard, 
and she hasn’t. When we're all out here, 


Dandelion 


He is a roguish little elf, 
A gay audacious fellow, 
Who tramps about in doublet green, 
And skirt of brightest yellow; 
In ev’ry field, by ev’ry road, 
He peeps among the grasses, 
And shows his sunny little face 
To ev'ry one that passes. 


Within the churchyard he is seen, 
Beside the headstones peeping, 

And shining like a golden star 
O’er some still form there sleeping ; 

Beside the house door oft he springs 
In all his wanton straying, 

And children shout in laughing glee 
To find him in their playing. 


At eve he dons his nightgown green, 
And goes to bed right early, 

At morn he spreads his yellow skirts 
To catch the dewdrops pearly ; 

A daring elf is Dandelion, 
A roguish wanton sweeting; 

Yet he is loved by ev’ry child, 
All give him joyous greeting. 


‘Sentence Sermon 
Every wayside flower has in it the 
suggestion of the Infinite. 
—Minot J. Savage. 


he paddles out to keep his eye on us. But 
if any one of us is alone, along the beach, 
Rover sticks to the lone one. Just you 
pretend to fall in and eall out, and see 
what happens!” : 

The visitor did so. He even sank out of 
sight once, and acted as though unable 
to swim. And tired as he was from the 
rescue of the child, Rover never hesitated. 
He made a rush, and as fast as his in- 
jured foot would let him, paddled out 
where the Life Guard was pretending to 
have trouble getting to the visitor. > 


He’s guarding them. He. 


: 


“Good” fellow!” 
-posedly drowning man, as he felt the dog’s 
firm grip on one leg of his bathing-suit. 

The visitor was more than sorry when 
- he learned about Rover’s hurt foot, and 
said if he had known of it nothing would 


have made him put the dog to that test. 


But the newcomer examined the cut. 
He knew exactly what to do for it; so 
he was able to pay his debt to Rover by 
taking that injured foot in charge until 
the cut was properly healed. 

If ever you should visit that place, you 
might still see this sign: 

THE ONLY DOG ALLOWED ON THIS BEACH 
Is Rover DALE, ASSISTANT LIFE-SAVER. 

[All rights reserved] 
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When an Indian Chief 
Stamped His Foot 


FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


Long years ago, when white men first 
began to cut down the forest trees, to 
build log-cabins, and to make farms in 
the Western wilderness, there lived a great 
Indian chief whose name was Tecumseh. 
Chief Tecumseh wished to drive away the 
white men. He and his tribe could not do 
this alone; so the chief said: 

“JT will go and visit all the tribes and 

make war talks. If we unite, we can drive 
away the white men.” 
- So Chief Tecumseh went out to visit the 
tribes and make his war talks. At last he 
called to see an Indian chief down in 
Alabama, whose name was Big Warrior. 

Big Warrior listened to the war talk, 
but he would not promise to help drive 
away the white men. 

Chief Tecumseh then gave Big Warrior 
a bundle of sticks, painted red. He told 
the Alabama chief that he gave him the 
sticks so that he could keep count of the 
days. Every day a stick must be thrown 
away. That would mean one day gone. 
Tecumseh said that he was going back to 
Detroit. He told how many days it would 
take him to get there. Then Tecumseh 
pointed his finger straight at Big Warrior’s 
nose, and said in a regular “fe-fi-fo-fum”’ 
voice: 

“T shall go straight to Detroit. When I 
arrive there I will stamp on the ground 
with my foot and shake down every house 
in your village!” 

Tecumseh then stamped his foot hard. 
Away he went from Big Warrior’s lodge, 
and out he stalked into the forest. 

Big Warrior and his Indians were badly 
scared. Every day they threw away a red 
stick until all but one were gone of those 
that counted the days it would take for 
Tecumseh to reach Detroit. That day they 
waited for Tecumseh to stamp his foot! 

Sure enough, there suddenly came a 
fearful rumbling sound. The big Indians, 
the little Indians, and their mothers all 
cried : . ¥ 

“Tecumseh has stamped his foot!” 

Then down tumbled all their houses. 
This happened the very day that Tecum- 
seh reached his journey’s end. 

Of course you know that it was an 
earthquake that made all the houses in 


exclaimed the sup-_ 
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Big Warrior’s village tumble to the ground. 
It was one of the worst earthquakes ever 
known in our country. It must have sur- 
prised Tecumseh as much as it did Big 


Warrior and his folks. 


However, the Indians could not drive 
the white men away, even if Tecumseh did 
have a heavy foot away back in the year 
1811! 

[All rights reserved] 


AGUE DAVIS 


MARY MONT 


Mrs. Mary Montague Davis has written 
many of the most interesting and original 
stories on the pages called ‘Our Children.” 
She has also edited this famous depart- 
ment for a decade. The contributors in- 
clude the best-known juvenile writers in 
this country. So unusual are these stories 


that eight church papers of various de- 


nominations regularly publish them. They 
are distributed through a syndicate con- 
trolled by THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. Mrs. 
Davis has a clear talent for this form of 
literary expression, and her book, Dr. Pete 
of the Sierras, is but the first, it is to be 
hoped, in a series that will be welcomed 
wherever there are children. 


To Prevent War 


Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Columbia University, in speaking to Har- 
vard undergraduates, said, in part: 

“You undergraduates will have to fight 
the next war; so it is your job to prevent 
it. If you insist on leaving tinder lying 
around, you cannot tell who will strike the 
spark and set it off. We must change the 
hearts and minds of men so that they will 
think in terms of peace, and not of 
struggle. Then, instead of machine guns 
and submarines, a group of gentlemen who 
have good manners should discuss interna- 
tional questions around a table.” 


president of 
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Dr. Pete of the Sierras 


Dr. Pere OF THE SIpRRAS. By Mary Mon- 
tague Davis. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Peter Martin, a fifteen-year-old Eastern 
lad, was secretly set on becoming a ban- 
dit. Consequently, he was not at all sorry 
to accompany his mother West in her 
search for health; for who does not know 
the difficulty of practicing banditry prop- 
erly in the thickly settled East? When 
he, with his mother, arrived in Colfax, 
Calif., mountain town of the Sierras, Fate 
played amazingly into his hands. By 
great good luck he found himself a mem- 
ber of the household of Dr. Prince, whose 
first presents to him were a .22 rifle and 
a fleet sorrel horse. Under the doctor’s 
guidance, life in the mountains sharpened 
his wits, hardened his fiber, and developed 
the very qualities most essential to every 
good bandit. He learned to shoot straight 
and to ride hard, and, in the eyes of the 
mountaineers, he won his spurs, and inci- 
dentally his title, by saving one life in a 
forest fire, and a second by perilously 
shooting a flume, on a plank, to get the 
doctor in time to save a badly injured 
man. Throughout a summer crowded with 
wonderful experiences in which cowboys, 
Indians, and miners all played their part, 
the mountains worked their own magic till 
the autumn found him, not a bandit, dash- 
ing from justice with saddlebags bulging 
with gold-dust not of his own panning, 
but an ambitious student in an Eastern 
preparatory school, bent on a career of 
saving life, rather than taking it. What 
wrought this mysterious change in Peter? 
That’s the story. The writer understands 
boys as well as she does life in the West; 
and her young readers, absorbed in the 
interest of the tale, will imbibe a whole- 
some philosophy of life as unsuspectingly 
as did Dr. Pete during his first summer in 
the Sierras. Mary Montague Davis is, 
by the way, better known to our readers, 
perhaps, as Rose Brooks, whose stories 
have frequently appeared in THE REGISTER. 

E. F. M 


Chick-A-Dee-Dee 


JESSIE WALLACE HUGHAN 
Friendly little chick-a-dee, 
What is this you’re telling me? 
“Sweet it is beneath the pines, 
Where the slanting sunbeam shines,— 
Sweeter far beneath the sky, 
Fluttering through the branches high. 
Chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee-dee, 
Come up here and fly with me!” 


Chubby little chick-a-dee 

Cocks his head and says to me: 
“There’s a hollow in an oak 

Safe away from human folk; 

Six wee things are safe inside. 
Yellow bills all chirping wide, 

Tsee, tsee, tsee! Phee-bee, phee-bee! 
Don’t you want to come and see?” 


Happy little chick-a-dee, 

I should like to flutter free, 
Where the pine-tufts dance away, 
Where the roving squirrels play ; 
But my limbs so stiff and slow 
Keep me on the ground below. 
Just my thoughts can birdlings be, 
Friendly little chick-a-dee! 
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The Anniversary Sermon 
“The Passion for Reality” 


CALEB 8. 8. DUTTON 


Rev. Caleb 8. 8S. Dutton, who for 
fifteen years has occupied the pulpit 
of Thomas Starr King in the First 
Unitarian Church of San Francisco, 
Calif., preached the Anniversary Ser- 
mon, May 20, from the pulpit of 
William LHilery Channing—that of 
Arlington Street Church in Boston, 
Mass. Unitarians from the two coasts, 
and from the areas between, ignored 
the chill and rain of out-of-doors to 
come to this initial and central service 
of Anniversary Week. 

The service was conducted by Dr. 
Louis OC. Cornish, president of the 
American Unitarian Association, and 
by Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, minister of 
Arlington Street Church. The Scrip- 
tural readings from the prophecies of 
Jeremiah and the Epistle of Paul to 
the Hebrews, and the “Sanctus” from 
Gounod’s “St. Cecilia Mass,” fore- 
shadowéd and reinforced the theme 
of Mr. Dutton’s able discourse on 
“Religious Reality.” With spiritual 
fervor and forthrightness he called 
upon men and women to lay hold on 
the abiding things of religion. His 
sermon, somewhat abridged, is printed 
hérewith. 


HE PASSION for religious reality— 

that is what brings us here! We think 
of the church as a Fellowship of Spiritual 
Realists. 

This is a realistic age. We are con- 
stantly reminded of that. It wants reality 
everywhere, and is increasingly impatient 
of all sham. With this demand we are 
in full sympathy. We are in this free 
fellowship because it means to us religious 
reality. That is our bond of union. And 
by religious reality we mean something 
more than moral earnestness or eager in- 
tellectualism or social usefulness. The full 
meaning of it is not contained in ethics or 
philosophy or theology or social service. 
We are not here because we think religion 
is an interesting theme for debate, or be- 
cause we think the Church is a “platform” 
for the latest news in the realm of the 
mind, or because we consider a religious 
fellowship a useful social means. Our 
prime interest is this: In this free fellow- 
ship we have found the door to the spir- 
itual reality that satisfies the soul! Our 
testimony is a spiritual testimony. Our 
net experience is spiritual. Our message 
is a message concerning the reality of 
eternal values. We believe that the pas- 
sion for religious reality is the passion for 
the eternal element in life! 


YA 


My purpose is simple, but meet, I trust, 
for this occasion. I want to remind you, 
and myself, that whatever may be the 
issue of all the manifold critical, historical, 
ecclesiastical, political, economic problems 
that clamor for solution and make our life 
so unrestful, the foundation of God 
standeth sure; the things that cannot be 


shaken remain. And these things are 
deeper than definitions, more fundamental 
than correctly phrased orthodoxy or care- 
fully phrased liberalism. They are the 
realities of the Spirit. And I want to 
remind you, and myself, that our supreme 
duty as churchmen and churchwomen is 
not to harmonize our gospel with Time, 
but a much greater thing—to see all the 
issues of Time in the light of Eternity. 
If you will allow the phrase, the gospel of 
the Spirit is not a part of the “passing 
show”; it is the “judgment” of the ‘“pass- 
ing show.” For a religion that has ceased 
to set all things of Time against the back- 
ground of Eternity has ceased to have 
spiritual authority ; indeed, it has ceased 
to be a religion in fact. 


WK 


But must we not confess that it is the 
religion of Time rather than the religion 
of Eternity which characterizes our 
modern civilization and dominates in great 
measure the life of our churches? ‘The 
expression of our deepest life has been 
gathered into the word ‘Progress,’” says 
Dr. Wicksteed in his profound utterance 
on this theme. To an extraordinary de- 
gree the Church has become a mere wit- 
ness of the gospel of secularity. The 
strange notion is widely held that the 
doctrine of temporal progress is a vital 
part of the Christian religion, which is a 
total misreading of Christianity. Conse- 
quently, the Church has become a social 
utility. In the minds of many it exisis 
merely to serve civilization, and therefore 
has lost the power of judging civilization. 
“Even prelates and missionaries,’ writes 
Mr. Santayana with a touch of humox, 
“are hardly sincere or conscious of- an 
honest function, save as they devote them- 
selves to social work.” But surely such 
“practical religion” represents but very 
feebly the historical energy and function 
of religion; it witnesses rather to the 
success of the world. The interest of men 
in instrumental power and pragmatic 
mastery has eaten-into the very citadel of 
the Spirit. Because of this, whole tracts 
of our religion are bare of spiritual power 
or spiritual depth. Our common Christi- 
anity speaks the language of our humane 
civilization ; it does not speak the language 
of Christ. The Church has always suf- 
fered from whatever was the world-power 
of the age, and suffered either by oppres- 
sion from it or, worse, by infection. As 
the world-power of to-day is a material- 
ized Democracy, the Church suffers from 
that. As it has been put in telling phrase, 
we have “domesticated the eternal values 
to the service of temporal utility.” 

How this servility to the world, this 
glorification of the things of Time, this 
forgetting of the eternal values, leads to 
spiritual “dryness”—to a sense of frustra- 
tion! We all know what that means. 
Certainly every minister does! How 
easily that which should be the oratory 


of all reality! 
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becomes the office! And in the congrega- 
tion the need of communion is forgotten 
in the _ superficialities of committees! 
There is so little commerce with the Soul 
But surely real religion 
yearns toward that which is more than 
socially useful to us, or to others, in how- 
ever high a sense—toward that which has 
beauty and value for itself, because of its 
own infinitude and divinity. 

It is the function of piety to bring us 
into touch with those eternal spiritual 


realities which are a great joy and happi-- 


ness to us, in and for themselves, whether 
the objects of this life be realized or no. 
For all true religion is based on the as- 
sumption that man not only desires the 
Infinite and is capable of apprehending it, 
but that he is so made as to be able to 
find rest and satisfaction in nothing else; 
since some part of the Infinite is already 
in him, not as an alien and foreign ele- 
ment, but as the hidden soul of all his 
moral being, and even as the necessary 
condition of his conscious life. 

Once more: How surely the temporal 
dominates the life of the Church—not only 
the liberal church but all churches—can 
be seen in the hectic coneern to accom- 
modate the Church’s thought to the last 
bit of intellectual gossip. What a strange 
misconception of our task is this—that 
we should be forever running to get the 
last word of the scientific man or the 
philosopher or the economist, or, to be 
really ‘‘modern,’”’ the psychologist ! Modern 
churchmen seem to be suffering from a 
spiritual inferiority complex. Prophets of 
an Eternal Gospel, of course, are respect- 
ful li8teners to all these men; but they are 
also “visited from on high.” 

‘All these defenses of religion,” says Dr. 
Jacks, having in mind those accommoda- 
tions I have just mentioned, “instead of 
raising reason to the full-grown stature of 
religion, bring religion down to the level 
of reason while still at the stage of learn- 
ing the alphabet of its business.” And 
religion becomes nothing but a series of 
changing points of view. A new demand 
from psychology, economics, democracy, 
anything new and modern—religion must 
be accommodated to that! And the 
modern prophet—well, to take the phrase 
of Edmund Spenser, “in them all reignes 
mutabilitie.’ But simply to prophesy 
“mutability,” as so many of our modern 
prophets do, is to miss entirely the very 
meaning of real religion; for real religion 
is supremely conscious of something that 
abides. 

a 


In touch with contemporary life, the 
Chureh must be; in touch, but not domi- 
nated by it! Contemporary religion, 
merely as contemporary religion, is a con- 
tradiction of terms. For it does make a 
difference whether we put the note of 
eternity in the first place or in the second 
place! It does make a difference whether 
we conceive of religion as “that which 
defends us rather than that which we have 
to defend.” 
the soul’s certainty is to be at the mercy 
of the passing critic? Does it mean that 
religion must be licensed by the cosmol- 
ogies or psychologies of the hour? Are 
the scholars, the savants, the philosophers, 


Does modernism mean that — 


. 
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be the triers of the Gospel? Is 
odern” just equivalent to @ la mode? 
would seem to be, in the minds of many. 
We liberals are apt to smile when someone 


s says: “That is primitive; therefore it is 


good.” We easily detect the nonsense of 
it. But are we much better off when we 
readily assent to another who says: “This 
is up-to-date; therefore it is better’? 
That, too, has its measure of nonsense. 
May I suggest that there may be a sort 
of spiritual vulgarity and Philistinism in 
tuling out the perfectly clear and con- 
sistent testimony of the Saints? Even 
Comte, as I recall, had his ‘‘History of 
Saints.” And a greater than Comte, John 


_ Henry Newman said: “There can scarcely 


be a faith unless there is a Communion of 
Saints.” We are willing to go to school 
to the poets, even if Nature has made us 
prosaic. We believe that Shakespeare; 
Wordsworth, and Browning have a mes- 
sage for us; that they can interpret nature 
and life in virtue of their divine gift. 
Why, then, should we have any doubt 
when we read such a passage as this from 
St. Augustine: ‘I entered the _ secret 
chamber of my soul, and beheld the light 
that never changes, above the eye of my 
soul, above my intelligence. It was al- 
together different from any earthly illumi- 
nation. It was above me because it made 
me, and I was lower because I was' made 
by it’? Are we to set against such plain 
testimony the immaturities, the clever- 
nesses, the snap guesses of the man of 


aN 

Do not mistake me. I, too, think we 
must incorporate the best knowledge of 
the day. Surely it would be absurd in 
this presence to speak of the glory of 
knowledge growing from more to more! 
But I do say that the best knowledge of 
the day is not religion! I do say that 
the knowledge of Time is not the religion 
of Eternity! And I do say that the 
Church must speak to men and women on 
the level of Eternal values! “No religion,” 
said John Henry Newman, “has yet been 
a religion of physics or of philosophy.” 
We cannot but agree with him. And must 
we not add—nor of economics or of 
sociology or of ethics? 

The Religion of the Spirit stands in its 
own right. We must believe that. Here 
we have the testimony of the noblest com- 
pany of Christians in the world—the 
Quakers. And the Religion of the Spirit 
is essential Liberalism. Dr. Peabody has 
shown us that, beautifully, persuasively, 
powerfully! We do not need the security 
of orthodoxy, nor do we need, the security 
of science to establish the reality of the 
Spirit. We have broken the bondage of 
the religions of authority. Their security 
was, as we know, illusory. But are we 
not in danger of another bondage—even 
that of accepting every theory that passes 
for scientific, of accepting the often shal- 
low philosophies which naturalists some- 
times construct for themselves? Are we 
not in danger of forgetting that the 
passion for spiritual reality is something 
more than a passion for new views? Are 
we not in danger of making the Church 
a mere platform for the latest news of 


’ the world? 


_ the world, instead of a witness of some- 
_ thing secured, established in Eternity? 
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But someone will say, Must not the 
Church be a working church? Of course 
it must. And yet, as I see it, the very 
emphasis of a working church is cften a 
sign of spiritual sickness. We often “do” 
because we cannot “abide”! Many of our 
active churches are very hungry as to the 
soul. They are anzmic in the Spirit. 
They are fed upon social sentiment and 
not on soul faith. They have hectic energy 
and leanness of soul. We have bustle all 
the week and baldness all the Sunday. 
We are prone to exalt our week-day work 
and apologize for our worship. We have 
energy everywhere except in the Spirit. 


REV. CALEB §. S. DUTTON 


Religious work is very often taken up as 
a narcotic to spiritual doubt and empti- 
ness. It is so easy to do Christian work; 
it is so hard to pray. Having lost faith 
in eternal things, we sooth ourselves with 
“work.” We are apt to mistake a prag- 
matic concern for a dynamic faith! Must 
the Church be a working church? Yes; 
but not first of all a working church! It 
is, as J have said, a communion of spir- 
itual realities. It is here to feed the soul 
with abiding things. This “doing” reli- 
gious—what does it really possess? Think 
of the secularity, the triviality, the busi- 
ness of much that passes nowadays for 
religion; think of the life of the average 
church; and then think of, say, the 
Psalms: “As the hart panteth after the 
water brooks, so panteth my soul after 
thee, O God. My soul thirsteth for God, 
for the Living God.” The difference is 
infinite! Those to whom the Psalms are 
familiar will know that these outpourings 
of the soul of the Psalmist are in reality 
the unburdening of the heart of mankind. 
The voice is the voice of the poet, but the 
sentiment is that of the whole human race. 
No mere working church can answer that 
demand. 

A working church is not enough; we 
must have a spiritual church. And that 
means a church which plows human lives. 
I am thinking now of individual lives. I 
am thinking of the intimate note in reli- 
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gion. I am thinking of Christ’s challenge 
to man. After all, there is something too 
easy about the social gospel. I believe in 
the social gospel; who doesn’t? But I 
also want something that sends man home 
to his central self! I sometimes think 
that our so-called simple social gospel has 
considered man’s needs too superficially. 
We have mended men’s hurts too easily. 
We have philosophized about sin and evil; 
we have tried to reconcile ourselves to 
the villainy of Iago or the treachery of 
Judas; and we have failed in bringing in 
the tragic note which says “My Guilt!” 
It is so easy to convict society, so hard 
to bring a man before the awful holiness 
of Truth! And yet that is the root of 
moral reality, of personal religion, of 
social security. That is the very crux of 
the passion of reality. 


CN 


Friends, I am not so much concerned 
about the intellectual outlook of liberalism, 
or its vocabulary, or its defense of free- 
dom. These things Have their place, but 
certainly they are not the first concern. I 
am more concerned about the note of 
greatness in its gospel, about the energy 
of spiritual profundity and poignancy as 
distinct from spiritual sympathy, and of 
moral majesty as distinct from ethical 
interest. I want a liberalism that can 
descend into hell and ascend into heaven. 
I want a liberalism as real as Christ. I 
want a liberalism not simply intellectu- 
ally free but spiritually powerful. I want 
a liberalism that pierces and destroys 
self-satisfaction, that has an adequate 
mordancy, that has the searching realism 
of the greatest moral seers. After a real 
contact with the Spirit of Liberal Religion 
we ought to be able to say with Dante: 
“In that part of the book of my memory 
before the which there is little that can 
be read, there is a rubric, saying, Incipit 
Vita Nova (Here begins a new life).” 

Do I exaggerate when I say that pseudo- 
liberalism and secular religion have put a 
false glamor about life? They seek to be 
modern by way of extenuation rather than 
by realism, by palliation rather than by 
penetration, by nursing where surgery is 
required. So much of our modern liber- 
alism, even when splendidly ethical, is 
more kindly in tone than positive in power. 
And, therefore, it fails to grasp much be- 
yond the milder sins. 

So I plead for a deeper understanding 
of the intimate side of religion. The real 
Church means something more than causes, 
work, issues, enlightened philanthropy, 
modern vocabulary; it means a deep and 
abiding sense of something that makes all 
those issues, all that work, and all those 
causes worth while. 

Christ’s commandment of love to God is 
ever the first and the greatest command- 
ment, and must take priority over the 
second, which is but like unto it, and to 
which, indeed, it gives sanction and 
energizing power. 

These, then, are the questions which, I 
think, should concern us: Has our lib- 
eralism a passion for spiritual reality? 
Is it of the center? Does it place all the 
things of Time against the background 
of Eternity? Is it more than a mere view 
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of the universe—a penetrating, understand- 
ing conception of human life? Has it an 
intimate side? Does it come to grips with 
the issues that are so real in our personal 
lives? Has it the imagination of Christ? 

It seems to me that the very substance 
of liberal religion is to be found in the 
religious experience of the race; in that 
human catholicism which makes us one 
with all who have sought and achieved 
somewhat in the reality of the Spirit. 
That is the permanent continuum of the 
Gospel; a matter, says Dr. Peabody, not 
of ‘intellectual concurrence but of spir- 
itual affinity.” It is sometimes said that 
liberalism is identified with the march of 
mind through the ages. A great claim, 
but not great enough! I think we should 
see it identified with the spiritual wrest- 
ling of the ages; with men like Paul and 
Augustine and Bunyan. I mean, with men 
who have had religion brought home to 
their inward sense of reality; who have 
felt that it was a trial of hearts, a choice 
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that a man can make or refuse at his peril, 
a something that takes its place by right, 
first and foremost, among the great things 
of life; who have seen that it was not 
merely an assent to views, but a whole 
self-giving and a whole seli-searching. 
Wherever religion is real, there is catho- 
licity, there is liberalism, and there is 
spiritual penetration. 

Friends, we go forward to our Anniver- 
sary Week. Let us go forth conscious of 
the Religion of Eternity. -The incidents, 
the church business, the secular arrange- 
ments will take on greater significance. 
Are we not witnesses of a spiritual reli- 
gion based on a firm knowledge of Eternal 
values? Do we not “speak that we do 
know”? Is it not our passion to make 
these values prevail? Are we not one with 
all who have been real, utterly real, in the 
great quest? And is it not our prayer 
that we be made, through this free fellow- 
ship of ours, fruitful witnesses of some- 
thing secured, established in Eternity ? 


Puritan Seen as a World Hero, 
Mastering Life’s Hard Experience 


Doctors Eliot and Noyes to Massachusetts Convention 


HE first platform meeting of Anni- 
versary week is customarily the annual 
session of the Convention of Congrega- 
tional Ministers of Massachusetts, in 


King’s Chapel Monday morning. ‘This 
year the general subject was “Puritan 
Principles in the Modern World.” Dr. 


Samuel A. Eliot spoke for Unitarians, and 
Dr. Edward M. Noyes of the First Con- 
gregational Church, Newton Center, Mass., 
for Trinitarians. 

“My temperament is forward-looking, 
and the next thing is more interesting 
than the last thing,’ Dr. Bliot said in 
opening the discussion. “Yet there are 
inspirations and warnings that come to 
us from the generations which have pre- 
ceded ours that we shall do well to heed 
and cherish. Taking counsel with the con- 
victions and principles of our forbears, we 
may be able to secure some antidote for 
the religious illiteracy with which our 
generation is afflicted. 

“First of all, it is plain that we are 
false to the principles of the Puritans if 
we permit ourselves to be mere admirers 
of their virtues. Nothing would make us 
less worthy to be heirs of the Puritan 
heritage than to halt where they halted. 
We should not forget that they were the 
dissenters, the heretics, the progressives 
of their day.” 

+. 

Dr. Bliot referred to the amusement or 
contempt in which it is the fashion to 
view the Puritan. “Macaulay was no 
friend of the Puritans; but his historical 
accuracy compelled him to confess that 
they were the most remarkable body in 
history. Carlyle did not share the Puri- 
tans’ faith, but he declared that Puritan- 
ism. was the greatest of the world’s hero- 
isms. Always, Christianity owes its vic- 


tories to those who stress the solitariness 
and imperative of principle. 

“Who can fail to observe that the weak- 
ness of our generation is just at the point 
where our New England forbears were 
strongest? Their peculiar methods and 
their dogmatic creeds have happily dis- 
appeared, but the special need of American 
life to-day, in the churches and out of 
them, is the revival of certain of the Puri- 
tan principles—freedom for the individual, 
democracy for the community, and God 
for the world. That spirit of courage, 
brotherhood, and faith in the divine order 
of things is the hope of the world.” 
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Dr. Eliot finds that the source of the 
pluck and patience, the moral vitality and 
spiritual intensity of the Puritans lay in 
the fact that they believed in the sober, 
righteous, and godly life; in the home, 
and in family integrity and love; in the 
direct access of the human soul to God. 
Their religion was a victorious experience. 
“The statutes of God were the songs of 
their pilgrimage. Life was an opportunity 
of becoming something. There was no 
place in their vision for idleness and lux- 
ury. They knew that this world was not 
made for cowards. Life was-no holiday, 
but called for fortitude, self-denial, and 
brave service, with no stipulation about 
wages. Every new experience, every mi- 
gration to alien shores and scenes, simply 
renewed their passion for the changeless- 
ness and the timelessness of God. Their 
strength was not so much in their knowl- 
edge of God as in their assurance of God’s 
hold on them. That was their sufficiency. 
They did not study life as a problein; 
they mastered it as an experience. The 
unrelenting rub of hostile circumstance 
taught them sobriety. Their troubles were 
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their opportunities for self-control. Char- 
acter was not a possession, but an attain- 
ment. ; 

“What our modern world needs is the 

rebirth of that spirit, with the record of 
all the triumphant sons and daughters of 
men behind it—the rebirth of faith in the 
God of our Fathers.” 
. The special peril of liberals is spiritual 
complacency, Dr. Eliot thinks. “Life is no 
soft experience, but a hazardous occupa- 
tion. The real reason why Christianity 
fails in these days to win a deeper loyalty 
is that it makes too slight an appeal to 
courage and the desire for adventure. It 
is too often a soft and invertebrate sen- 
timentalism. You may think that the Pur- 
tans’ God was hard; but at least there 
was in that idea of God something that 
could inspire men to do their best, when 
that was hard. 
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“If we would be loyal to-the principles 
of our forbears, it means a new grasp on 
the sovereignty of God, with all that that 
implies in the way of discipline and 
endeavor.” 

Dr. Noyes traced the influence of the 
Puritan in making the modern world, es- 
pecially in conduct. ‘The iron is in our 
blood, and we cannot ignore it if we 
would,” he said. The Puritan is not-dead. 
He is not merely a historic figure. Man 
to-day holds many of his principles. 

“The love of freedom and of justice 
burned just as freely in our anti-slavery 
leaders and in our soldiers in the Great 
War as in the men who broke the Stuart 
tyranny on Marston Moor. National right- 
eousness was preached as vigorously and 
as militantly by Theodore Roosevelt as 
by any Puritan of the seventeenth cen- 
tury.” Dr. Noyes maintained that Puri-— 
tan reverence for the moral law makes it 
possible for men to live together to-day 
in comparative harmony and peace. He 
pointed out some of the Puritan principles 
which survive in modern life. First is 
the conviction that every man stands in 
a first-hand relation to God. The. Puri- 
tans believed in personal liberty and there- 
fore in personal responsibility, and so they 
revolted against low standards of conduct, 
and against the authority that imposed 
certain forms of worship. The fruit of 
this principle in their religious life was 
the democratic, self-governing church, and 
in their political life the establishment 
of representative government. 

While the Puritan insisted on personal - 
liberty, he believed that the basis of lib- 
erty is obedience to law. To him goyvern- 
ment was a divine institution. His con- 
ception of freedom was not independence, 
but ordered, organized freedom under law. 
The modern application of this Puritan 
principle, Dr. Noyes said, gives rise to the 
most discussed questions of personal and 
social conduct. The typical Puritan has 
been a man with a stern and rigorous 
adherence to a high standard of personal 
righteousness, with a contempt for ease 
and luxury. ‘ 

Dr. Noyes expressed the belief that in 
spite of the fact that the modern genera- 
tion considers it no virtue to be uncom- 
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mviction and readiness to enforce the 


rule of justice and liberty under the law 


d 
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_ still endures, and in fact is the assurance 
’ of the future. " i 


Combined with the sense of personal 
responsibility and the rigid standards of 
personal conduct was the Puritan sense of 
social responsibility. The Puritan loved 
God; but, according to his lights, he loved 
his neighbor as himself. Religion meant 
not only responsibility for himself, but 
responsibility for his neighbor. ‘‘Between 
the Puritan sense of responsibility and 
the pagan idea of moral indifference,” 
Dr. Noyes said, “the present generation 
is divided in its judgment. But the con 
ception of moral responsibility has thus 
far prevailed in America.” The same 
principle which seeks to repress vice is 
responsible for the establishment of parks 
and playgrounds, libraries und schools. 
and a thousand philanthropic enterprises. 
supported by the Staite or by private liber- 
ality. The sense of responsibility has a 
positive as well as a negative side.” 

Dr. Noyes mentioned the Puritan atti 
tude toward labor—the Puritan concep 
tion of the nobility of toil. The respect 
for the rights of labor, the scorn of idle- 
ness, the principle of industrial liberty, 


and the right of organization are a part 


of the Puritan inheritance. 

“We stand here in a great succession,” 
he minded his audience. ‘‘As we have 
received the gift, it is ours to hand on, 
undiminished in its power, with applica- 
tion to needs of a new generation. This 
good city of Boston is planning to cele- 
brate its three hundredth anniversary in 


1930. ‘It is no longer a Puritan city. But * 


the deepest and truest things in its civic 
life, and the most precious treasures in 
the ideals and standards of its people. 


‘able, the same spirit of intense moral 


‘ ‘~ 
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have come to us through Puritan hands.” 

The following officers were elected at 
the business meeting of the organization: 
Moderator, Rey. Nehemiah Boynton, D.D., 
Newton Center; scribe, Rev. Edward A. 
Morris, Arlington; treasurer, Rev. Henry 
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Wilder Foote, Belmont; auditor, Thomas 
Todd, Concord; Board of Trustees—Rev. 
S. Whitman Anthony, Brighton; Rev. 
Thomas H. Billings, Salem; Rev. Douglas 
Horton, Brookline; Rev. George A. Mark, 
Somerville; Rev. Harold lL. Pickett, 
Medfield. 


Three Defenders of Reasoned Liberty 
Declare the Rights, Duties, 


of Freemen 


IVAL McPEAK 


HREE DEFENDERS of reasoned lib- 

erty presented the case of freedom of 
speech before the ninth annual meeting of 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League held in 
Boston, Mass., on Monday night of Anni- 
versary Week. They were Rey. Lawrence 
Clare of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah in Montreal, Canada; Prof. 
Zechariah Chafee, Jr., of the Harvard 
Law School; and Dr. Augustus P. Reccord 


of the First Unitarian Church in Detroit, 


Mich. They spoke with conviction and 
discrimination ; they met with enthusiastic 
response from the large audience gathered 
in the hall of Unity House. Some persons 
who may have read little and thought less, 
and experienced nothing at all with refer- 
ence to recent curtailments of civil liber- 
ties, were adequately informed and oriented 
on this issue. ‘The three addresses ad- 
mirably complemented each other. c 


Hearty applause greeted President 
Perey W. Gardner, when, before introduc- 
Mr. Clare, he expressed the hope that the 
platform of the Laymen’s League should 
ever be free for the discussion of all sides 
of any issue of the day. 

“Toleration,’ said Mr. Clare in discus- 
sing “Freedom of Speech in the Pulpit,” 
“is only toleration when it is extended to 
what we disapprove. Its true basis is not 
sympathy with what is tolerated, but clear 
recognition of the fact that what appears 
to us to be an attack upon morality and 
religion may turn out to be the salvation 
of the race.” New truth begins in a 
minority of one, and every advance is 
regarded as immoral until it has converted 
the majority. 

There are other and more selfish reasons 
why speakers are refused a hearing or 
why their utterances are distorted. There 
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is the demand that a minister set out to 
please. If he does this, he becomes “a 
poor lost soul’; he ruins a serious message. 
He should be thinking of what his parish- 
ioners need, not what they want. There 
is the desire to have one’s prejudices con- 
firmed. It is a futile sermon of which the 
listener says: “That’s just what I think.” 
Mr. Clare added: “It is the sermon that 
deals with what you don’t think, but ought 
to think, that has value.” Then there is 
the wish to have one’s worldly interests 
supported, or else left alone. 

The serious fear exists that certain ut- 
terances are a threat to life of the 
spirit—are immoral. A new thought move- 
ment in the denomination raises alarm 
when the education of children is con- 
sidered. Here Mr. Clare’s counsel wus 
this: Be careful; remember Anytus 
thought Socrates perverted the youth, ane 
Socrates was put to death. Be careful. 
At least, let reason, not prejudice, be 
the judge. 

As much freedom as possible should be 
given to the minister. Congregations, 
more than any other force, are likely to 
threaten this liberty. But, Mr. Clare con- 
tinued, this freedom should be “to move 
in any direction, backwards or forwards.” 
He must be free to go back to recover 
forgotten or misunderstood values, to “dig 
out the wells that the Philistines have 
filled.” Let there be passion for all truth, 
new or old. Not only must the minister 
keep freedom inviolate for himself but 
likewise for his congregation, defending 
that freedom sometimes against individual 
members. 

Professor Chafee, known for his book 
“Freedom of Speech” and for his defense 
of strikers whose civil rights were 
threatened, considered “Freedom of Speech 
Under the Constitution.” He reminded 
his hearers that the: provisions in that 
document unqualifiedly guaranteeing lib- 
erty of speech were as much a part of the 
Constitution as the war power or any other 
provision. “It is unfortunate,’ he said, 
“that they are usually overlooked by many 
of the organizations which are loudest in 
their appeals for devotion to that zreat 
document.” He continued: 

“Most conspicuous among such organi- 
zations is the D. A. R., whose initials, I 
believe, signify ‘Daughters Against Revo- 
lution.’ Of course, as an advocate of free 
speech, I cannot consistently object to the 
liberty of these ladies to voice their fears 
of such dangerous men as William Allen 
White, President Neilson of Smith College, 
or President Mary E. Woolley of Mount 
Holyoke; but they should be willing to al- 
low a similar freedom of utterance to the 
people ‘whom they dislike. The most seri- 
ous aspect of their activities is the exclu- 
sion of people on their black list from the 
meetings of other organizations who have 
allowed themselves to be scared off by the 
D. A. R.” The threatened closing of the 
Ford Hall Forum in Boston, as a possible 
result of the withdrawal of support by the 
Baptist Social Union, he intimated, would 
remove “one of the best opportunities for 
that open discussion which the generation 
that fought in the American Revolution 
knew to be essential to the government of 
a free people.” 
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“The war has been over for ten years,” 
-said Professor Chafee, “and so has the 
Russian Revolution. It is too late now 
for ‘red time stories.’ The members of 
the D. A. R., and other patriotic organi- 
zations, would do well to turn from ‘The 
Reds in America,’ ‘The Red Peril,’ and 
such timid publications, and read, for a 


change, the writings of men who actually 


took part in the American Revolution aud 
lived through the French Revolution, in 
times far more dangerous than ours. It 
would be highly appropriate for them to 
take as their motto the words of the 
author of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence: ‘If there be any among us who wish 
to dissolve this Union, or to change its 
republican form, let them stand undis- 
turbed, as monuments of the safety with 
which error of opinion may be tolerated 
where reason is left free to combat it.’ 

“Benjamin Franklin, too, had devoted 
as much attention to this problem as our 
contemporaries. He knew that toleration 
means running risks; but he, at least, was 
brave enough to take those risks. He 
said, ‘Abuses of the freedom of speech 
ought to be repressed; but to whom dare 
we commit the care of doing it?’ That is 
the crux of the whole matter.” 

The chief value of freedom of speech, 
continued Professor Chafee, is after all, not 
for the minority who wish to speak— 
important as that is—but for the majority 
who do not wish to listen. The Canadian 
Government pays a salary to the leader of 
the opposition. President Wilson, by his 
consent to the oppression of minorities in 
the World War who wanted peace without 
victory, alienated the liberals, and received 
no help from them after the war in his 
idealistic program; and the result was 
victory without peace. 

But there is a point beyond which there 
should not be freedom of utterance, Pro- 
fessor Chafee admitted. And the limit 
was adequately put by Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes of the United States Su- 
preme Court: speech should be suppressed 
only when there,is a clear and present 
danger of evil acts as a direct result of 
that speech. This allows the essential 
steps to safeguard the Government. Sup- 
pression earlier than that point suggests 
that people lack faith in the convictions 
they are trying to defend, in the reason- 
ableness of their position. They should 
remember that truth, given a fair field, 
will prevail. 

Professor Chafee was not worried over 
a possible proletarian revolution in this 
country. But he was worried over the 
corruption, and the indifference to it, re- 
vealed in the Teapot Dome investigation. 
He was not alarmed over sympathy for 
Russian communism, but he was disturbed 
by sympathy with Fascism. The danger 
is not revolution, but indifference. Let 
there be freedom and education to correct 
this; let American people stop being 
afraid, let them have more confidence in 
their own institutions. 

Dr. Reccord reminded his audience that 
consideration should also be given to the 
liberty of the pew to say whom and what 
it shall hear. He reminded them that 
there are necessary limitations to the 
exercise of freedom. 
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“T am one with the preceding speakers 
in their insistence upon our right to free- 
dom of utterance, whether by voice or pen 
or printed page,” said Dr. Reccord. “On 
the other hand I think that they will agree 
with me—in fact they have so agreed— 
that such freedom is not without its limi- 
tations, and that it is only when exercised 
within certain prescribed limits that it 
remains a blessing. Exercised without 
regard to those limits, it becomes a curse.” 

One reason for the slow progress of 
democracy is that freedom has so often 
been gained only to be abused. When 
there has not been liberty under law, the 
result has been tyranny or anarchy. “The 
law of liberty is the law of self-restraint,” 
Dr. Reccord affirmed. “It is a law which 
every good citizen imposes upon himself 
for the interests of the larger group to 
which he belongs.” Personal liberty ends 
where community rights begin. 

“This self-imposed restraint upon the 
use of freedom devolves more upon us as 
religious liberals than upon any other 
group,” Dr. Reccord declared. “I have 
long been of the opinion that opposition 
to liberal Christianity has not been due to 
our demand for absolute religious free- 
dom—many of our opponents regard them- 
selves as just as free as we areé—but to 
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the way in which that freedom has been 
used.” Certain liberals, emancipating 
themselves from old beliefs, have ignored 
Jesus even as man, and lost the inspira- 
tion of his moral leadership. They have 
obliterated the distinction between Sunday 
and the rest of the week. Liberals are 
not free from the necessity for worship 
and for spiritual discipleship. They are 
not free from the necessity of wisely using 
their freedom. Dr. Reccord added: 

“Dr. Ames once spoke of certain liberals 
who loved to rattle the chains to prove 
that they were free. There are liberals 
to-day who seem to think that the only 
way to demonstrate that they have emanci- 
pated themselves from certain ancient 
traditions is by shocking the religious 
sensibilities of those who hold these tradi- 
tions dear. They have been called the 
‘shock troops’ of the liberal fellowship. 
Many a would-be liberal has been repelled 
by the illiberal spirit in which liberal 
opinions have been promulgated and 
maintained.” 

In conclusion, Dr. Reccord read an ex- 
cerpt from Channing, which ended thus: 
“Tt is not enough that truth be told. It 
should be told for a good end; not to 
irritate, but to convince; not to inflame 
the passions, but to sway the judgment.” 


Social Work 


Proposed “next steps” include work with students for 
ministry and the Laymen’s League 


The address of Dr. Robert C. Dexter, 
secretary of the Department of Social 


Relations of the American Unitarian As- . 


sociation, given before the Unitarian So- 
cial Service Council at its annual meeting 
and luncheon at the Twentieth Century 
Club, Monday noon, created so much in- 
terest that the Council voted to print it 
in full. 
in Unitarian Social Work.’ In it, Dr. 
Dexter reviewed the accomplishment of 
his department in its first year of activity 
in working for world peace, in combating 
the effort to get through Congress a. Navy 
Bill carrying an extensive building pro- 
gram, in securing first-hand knowledge of 
conditions in the Pennsylvania coal fields, 
and in other specific ways. Denomina- 
tional and secular organizations for social 
service purposes have recognized Dr. Dex- 
ter by adding him to their boards of di- 
rectors, and he has addressed large num- 
bers of chureh organizations, women’s 
clubs, and other societies. 

Getting the social relations department 
and young ministers in training into closer 
touch is a “next: step” which Dr. Dexter 
emphasized as important, and he suggested 
that the head of the department spend 
part of each year or of alternate years at 
the seminaries, a suggestion in line with 
the report of the Survey Commission last 
year. He also suggested holding occa- 
sional conferences for ministers and in- 
terested laymen, with, possibly, the co- 
operation of like departments in some of 
the other denominations. 

Dr. Dexter sees wide possibilities in 
more effective co-operation with the Lay- 
men’s League, particularly since its pro- 
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gram for next year suggests a more defi- 
nite socialization of its work. 

Among other developments of his depart- 
ment, Dr. Dexter believes that the Uni- 
tarians should have a booth at the Na- 
tional Conference of Social Work, with one 
religious service, announced on the pro- 
gram, in the Unitarian church in the con- 
ference city, and other active participation. 

Another possibility for service next 
year, he said, will be co-operation in the 
Congregationalists’ Institute to be held in 
Mexico City in 1929. The development 
of a technique for reaching the non- 
American groups, although difficult, Dr. 
Dexter believes to be desirable. He sug- 
gests, also, increased co-operation in work 
among young people at college. He be- 
lieves that social expression is a vital 
concern of religion. “We must not only 
talk about brotherhood and good will, but 
must make our religious organization 
actually function in bringing about prac- 
tical expressions of brotherhood and good 
will, here and now, in the world in which 
we are living,” he said in closing. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Hon. Sanford Bates, 
State House, Boston, Mass.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Hon. Herbert C. Parsons, Boston, 
Mass.; Rev. John H. Lathrop, D.D., 
Brooklyn, N.Y.; John B. Nash, New York 
City; William F. Baxter, Omaha, Neb.; 
Rev. Caleb S. S. Dutton, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Secretary, Mrs. Murdock M. Clark, 
Marblehead, Mass.; Treasurer, Mr. J. 
Theodore Johnson, Boston, Mass.; Direc- 
tors, Mrs. Annie L. Chesley, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy, Milton, 
Mass.; Miss Sara Comins, Boston, Mass. — 
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Mr. Lupton on the inner life—Minot Simons president 


Fo? THE NURTURE of his inner, spir- 
itual life, the minister should have a 
definite method of devotions. A Protestant 
rosary—a rosary for religious liberals, a 
rosary not of beads but of words and 
ideas—was proposed by Rey. Dilworth 
Lupton of the First Unitarian Church in 
Cleveland, Ohio, in the principal address 
before the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Ministerial Union on Monday of Anniver- 
sary Week, May 21, in Boston, Mass. The 
ministers listened with appreciation to Mr. 
Lupton at their first session in Bulfinch 
Place Church, where they also discussed 
the value of the journal for exchange of 
ministerial opinion proposed by Rey. 
Ernest Caldecott in THE REGISTER, and 
they unanimously adopted this brief and 
pointed resolution: “We as Unitarian min- 
isters put ourselves on record for free 
speech and against black lists.” 


Then the ministers adjourned to the 


Hotel Bellevue, and partook of the first 
Anniversary Week luncheon to be held 
on the site of the old 25 Beacon Street, 
where the new wing of the hotel now 
stands. There the results of the mail 
balloting were announced, which included 
a near-unanimous approval of Secretary 
Kellogg’s proposal for a multilateral treaty 
on the outlawry of war. The new ad- 
ministration took their places. Dr. Minot 
Simons of All Souls Unitarian Church, 


New York City, the new president, presided © 


at the rest of the meeting, an easy, inti- 
mate conversation, as it were, on things 
belonging to the profession. _ 

The pith of Mr. Lupton’s presentation 
was the need of a technique of spiritual 
culture. He began by reading and heartily 
approving an editorial in the May 3 issue 
of THE Recister, “The Holy Spirit,” which 
pointed to the temptation of liberal minis- 
ters to “cerebrate about religion instead 
of preaching religion,’ and asserted that 
unless theology “communicates emotional 
and spiritual qualities, it is poor stuff.” 
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This is an age of distractions which 
tends to ignore the self-nurture of spiri- 
tual qualities, and breeds extroversion at 
the expense of introversion, Mr. Lupton 
said at the outset. Liberals need a tech- 
nique for cultivating the inner life. Mr. 
Lupton in his own practice has worked 
out such a technique. In the beginning, 
he said, he-was troubled by difficulty in 
concentrating, and by “poverty of ideas.” 
The Roman Catholics have overcome both 
difficulties by the rosary, a string of beads 
each calling for a particular prayer or 
contemplation—“Hail Mary,” an “Our 
Father,” or one of the “mysteries.” 

But for the liberal, this device is too 
mechanistic, rigid. To provide for spon- 
taneity as well as concentration, why not 
a rosary, made not of beads, but fashioned 
of words—key words, ideas? Mr. Lupton 
uses seven “key words”: A trinity of (1) 
Self, (2) Others, (3) God; (4) Health; 
pctriaity of (5) Truth, (6) Goodness, (7) 
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First, counseled Mr. Lupton, let one 
relax—study, if necessary, a technique 
of relaxation, especially as to tongue, 
mouth, and hands. Then “let thoughts and 
feelings swarm around these words to 
stimulate the deepest expression of the 
human spirit.” ; 

First, as to ‘Self,’ Mr. Lupton con- 
tinued: “I affirm my faith in the reality 
of my own self, my spiritual nature. It 
is a citadel which sickness, failure, dis- 
appointment, death itself, cannot destroy.” 
Likewise, as to “Others”: “All these 
people around me are spiritual personali- 
ties.” Mr. Lupton thinks of those near 
to him; of the people of his congregation, 
considering how he can help them more; 
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of loved ones who have passed on; of the 
masses, summoning courage to uphold the 
down-trodden and the oppressed; and of 
humanity, remembering that “above all 
nations is humanity.” Of God, Mr. Lup- 
ton said: “Call it what you please, but I 
find a great hunger for a Power not my- 
self working for righteousness.” In this 
part of the meditation Mr. Lupton finds 
it helpful to repeat one of the great 
Psalms, and to “sit quietly, trying to feel 
the presence of God.” 

As to “Health,” Mr. Lupton considers 
the laws of the body, considers how he 
must be obedient to them if the body is 
to be a fitting instrument of the soul. 

Under “Truth,” he remembers Masaryk 
of Czechoslovakia, who, taking the leader- 
ship of the Realist party, declared that 
he would not be betrayed by any sham 
or unrealities. Helpful here, also, is 
Minot J. Savage's poem, “O Star of Truth.” 
Here he resolves not only to try to find 
truth, but not to be insincere by hiding it 
when it is found. “Beauty’—here one, if 
ever, touches perfection. Let the soul re- 
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member and feed upon memories of beau- 
tiful things—a picture, great music, a 
sunset. As to “Goodness,” in an age of 
“doing” good one forgets to think good, 
forgets the power of abstract ideas. One 
tends to become noble by thinking of the 
abstract idea of nobility. 

Before Mr. Lupton’s address, Dr. Harold 
E. B. Speight had announced the publica- 
tion June 1, by Harper’s, of the late Dr. 
Frank C. Doan’s “The Eternal Spirit in 
the Daily Round,” a book of meditations 
for the modern mind. Mr. Lupton paid 
tribute to Dr. Doan’s clearness of thought, 
cleanness of mind, and hunger for the 
inner life. He recalled the hours Dr. 
Doan had spent in the night seeking sus- 
tenance and power, his discovery of the 
old French book on “Fifteen Minutes a 
Day with God,” his translation and pub- 
lication of it in English. Dr. 8S. Parkes 
Cadman, he said, seeing an advance copy, 
had pronounced it the best devotional book 
outside the Bible. 


wm 

Of such communion, such nurture of the 
inner spiritual life, Mr. Lupton concluded: 
“That is what is most needed at this 
moment. People like our clearness of 
thought, but they hunger for the spiritual 
life. Social service and reform can never 
completely satisfy the human heart. And 
we cannot give this spiritual life if we do 
not have it ourselves. ‘Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh.’ ” 
- Mr. Caldecott introduced the matter of 
the magazine for exchange of opinion and 
thought among ministers. This, he said, 
might be issued five times a _ year, 
and could contain discussions on such 
subjects as liturgy, religious education, 
and theological issues, as, for example, 
humanism and theism, as well as book 
reviews. The project met with general 
favor, and the meeting voted that a com- 
mittee be appointed to make recommenda- 
tions on such a journal to the Ministers’ 
Institute at Deerfield, Mass., in Septem- 
ber. Called on for an expression of 
opinion, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach de- 
clared that such a journal, discussing the 
things of religion with clarity and vigor 
and courage, would be a boon to the fel- 
lowship. People hunger for such intelli- 
gent discussion. Here would be a medium 
where differences could be not compro- 
mised, but transcended, with eternal fidel- 
ity to the verities of religion. 

Rev. James C. Duncan, reporting for a 
committee commissioned to survey the 
conditions and needs of country churches, 
said that returns to the questionnaire sent 
to these churches were not complete, but. 
that fifty out of seventy-five churches had 
been heard from. 


Sustaining Secretary Kellogg 
By mail voting, the ministers approved 


this resolution by a vote of 183 to 5: 


WHEREAS Secretary of State Frank B. Kel- 
logg, in his recent exchange of notes with ™. 
Briand, Foreign Minister of France, has made 
the unequivocal statement to France and to 
the world that: 

“The Government of the United States de- 
Sires to see the institution of war abolished, 
and stands ready to conclude with the French, 
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British, Italian, German, and Japanese Gov- 
ernments a single multilateral treaty; open to 
subsequent adherence by any and all other 
Governments, binding the parties thereto not 
to resort to war with one another"; therefore, 
RESOLVED: 

1. That we express to President Coolidge 
and to Secretary Kellogg our hearty approval 
of the policy that has thus heen proclaimed, 
and our earnest desire that it be steadfastly 
maintained, with no: yielding to demands for 
“exceptions and qualifications. 

2. That we express to Senator Borah, Chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, our 
rejoicing in the fact that he strongly backs 
the Administration in this peace pvlicy—which 
is indeed essentially what he has long advo- 
ecated—and our hope that under his leadership 
the Senate will ratify the propused treaty. 

38. That in case certain of the principal 
powers named prove unwilling at present to 
sign the suggested multilateral treaty for the 
unqualified renunciation of war with one an- 
other, we believe that the United States should 
without much waiting make the compact with 
such nations as are willing. 


These officers and committees were 
elected to serve for 1928-29, except that 
the Committee on the Ministers’ Institute 
will not begin to function until the time 
of the next annual meeting in 1929: 

President, Dr. Minot Simons, New York 
City ; vice-presidents—New England, Rev. 
Vincent Silliman, Portland, Maine; Middle 
States, Rev. Alson H. Robinson, Plainfield, 
N.J.; Southern States, Rev. Thomas J. 
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Horner, Nashville, Tenn.; Western States, 
Rey. John Malick, Cincinnati, Ohio; Rocky 
Mountain States, Rev. George Gilmour, 
Denver, Colo.; Pacific States, Caleb S. 8S. 
Dutton, San Francisco, Calif.; Canada, 
Rev. Lawrence Clare, Montreal, P.Q., 
secretary-treasurer, Rev. Leslie Penning- 
ton, Lincoln, Mass.; directors for two 
years, Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, Boston, Mass. 3. 
Dr. Abraham M. Rihbany, Boston; Rev. 
J. Harry Hooper, Hingham, Mass. 

-Committee on Supply of Pulpits: 
Chairman, Dr. Frederic Gill, Arlington, 
Mass.; Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, Ded- 
ham, Mass.; Rev. Henry W. Foote, Bel- 
mont, Mass.; secretary, Rey. Charles R. 
Joy, Lowell, Mass. 

Committee on the Ministers’ Institute: 
Chairman, Rev. Alfred R. Hussey, Ply- 
mouth, Mass.; Dr. J. A. C. Fagginger 
Auer, Concord, Mass.; Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Montclair, N.J.; Dr. William L. 
Sullivan, St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Sidney 
B. Snow, New York City; Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, Germantown, Pa.; Rev. James A. 
Fairley, White Plains, N.Y. 

Nominating Committee: Chairman, Dr. 
John C. Perkins, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Eugene R. Shippen, Boston, Mass.; Dr. 
Charles H. Lyttle, Chicago, Ill.; Rev. 
Ralph E. Bailey, Omaha, Neb.; Rey. Frank 
B. Crandall, Ayer, Mass. Director of the 
American Unitarian Association, Dr. Minot 
Simons. 


Western Conference at Evanston 
Frederick M. Eliot’s Liberal Church—Adopting THE REGISTER 


IVERGENT as the opinions expressed 

in the meetings may have been, warm 
as the discussion may have proved at 
times, the service and hymn which opened 
the seventy-sixth annual session of the 
Western Unitarian Conference on Monday 
evening, May 14, at All Souls Church, 
Evanston, Ill., expressed the actual spirit 
_ of the Conference in a way that no great 
conferences on church unity, or lengthy 
resolutions of harmony, could hope to do. 
In the simple, brief service opening the 
meeting, the prayer was one of consecra- 
tion to be-“helpers of one another—under- 
standers—builders of the future.” Then 
Samuel Longfellow’s words, “The seekers 
of the light are one,” echoed the paradox 
of unity in diversity which the free 
churches of the Middle West so truly 
' represent. 

The annual Conference sermon was 
preached by Rey. Frederick M. Eliot, of 
Unity Church, St. Paul, Minn., and the 
service was conducted by Rev. Raymond 
B. Bragg, of All Souls Church, Evanston, 
lll. Religion, said Mr. Eliot, operates in 
regions beyond mere knowledge of the 
arguments concerned. As Emerson put it: 


Though love repine, and reason chafe, 
There came a voice without reply,— 
“Tis man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


There are certain experiences that come 
to man which have an authority for him, 
though they cannot be explained through 
any logical processes. Out of such ex- 


periences religion is made. Such experi- 
ences, of course, have only subjective 
certainty, but objective certainty is a 
dangerous thing. 

The essence of orthodoxy lies in the as- 
sumption of a correct interpretation of 
life which one lays down for others as 
well as for himself. Emerson was never 
at home in any orthodoxy. He denied -the 
right of any man to certainty, in order to 
pave the way for the man who hears “the 
voice without reply.” 

Absolute truth, Mr. Eliot went on to 
Say, does not exist apart from the convic- 
tion of the individual. In this is the 
solution of the dilemma facing liberal 
religion to-day. Liberal religion must 
keep alive the spirit of wholesome skepti- 
cism. It must insist that there is no 
certainty in anything save the immediate 
experience of the individual. 

Religion is man’s effort to interpret and 
appropriate for his own use these experi- 
ences. Inquiry into them leads to the 
ology, which is all right if it is not imposed 
on others. Man also desires to retain 
these experiences, and from this desire 
comes religious ceremonial. 

What can we offer as a liberal chur 
to-day? ; 

1. A place where minds are free, but 
where adventurous thinking must be 
encouraged. “ itt 

2. A place where religion can be ex- 
pressed in forms of truest art. 

3. A sense of social and public duty. 

4. No cluttering by inherited taboos. 
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5. A place of help, rest, and reinforce- 
ment. 

6. Help in personal lives. 

7. Standards to maintain. 

8. An opening of doors closed by doubt, 
sin, and self-distrust. 

9. The power to live happily and 
usefully. ; 

The annual business session opened 
Tuesday morning, May 15, with Mr. Eliot 
of St. Paul in the chair. The secretary of 


‘the Conference, in his annual report, re- 


viewed the following high lights in the 
year’s work: the plan to add Colorado to 
the Conference territory ; the coming in of 
the Rockford, Ill., church ; the five sunimer 


. conferences for young people now in pro- 


gress annually in the Middle West; the 
sale of the Kenosha, Wis., church prop- 
erty ; the new project at Lombard College ; 
the new president-elect of Meadville; and 
the question of merging The Western Uni- 
tarian with THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 

At the second business session on 
Wednesday, the following were elected to 
office: President, Morton D. Hull, Chicago, 
Ill.; treasurer, Emmet L. Richardson, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; directors for three years— 
Charles E. Snyder, Sioux City, Iowa, 
Raymond B. Bragg, Evanston, IL, Dr. 
Howard N. Moses, Salina, Kans. 

Resolutions were offered and passed, ex- 
tending the greetings of the Conference 
through its secretary to the meetings of 
the Brahmo Samaj in India ; endorsing the 
Gillett resolution for reopening negotia- 
tions about the World Court; sending 
felicitations to Dr. and Mrs. Norbert F. 
Capek and to the movement at Prague; 
felicitations to Rev. Charles P. Connolly 
and the Rockford church; congratulations 
to Dr. Reese for his work and for the 
honors conferred upon him by so many 
organizations; congratulations to Dr. 
Southworth for his work at Meadville, 
and a welcome to Dr. Snow to that work; 
the welcoming of evidence of co-operation 
with the Universalists in the new enter- 
prise at Lombard; the adoption of the 
plan to discontinue The Western Unita- 
rian, and to make negotiations with THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER and such other plans 
as would take the place of the old publica- 
tion; the extending of the thanks and 
appreciation of the Conference to All Souls 
Church, Evanston, for its hospitality ; and 
memorial resolutions on the death of Rey. 
Fred V. Hawley and of Charles Grilk, the 
former president of the Conference. 

The rest of the program of the Confer- 
ence was centered upon the theme of the 
personal and the social Life, and the rela- 
tion of the church to them. Dr. Sidney 
S. Robins of Ann Arbor opened the discus- 
sion of the personal life by saying that 
there was a tendency to minimize personal 
religion in favor of social religion that 
might prove dangerous. The personal ap- 
proach, he said, is complementary to the 
social approach. The personal life must 
be won morally as well as known intel- 
lectually. The job of the church is to 
help those who do not consult the doctor 
in their problems of personal adjustment 
to life. The church need not retire before 
the doctor in this part of its work. Both 
the public worship, with its capacity for 
inspiration and building-up habit, and the 
pastoral work of the minister can still 
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play a part in the personal problems of 
the individual. The church can serve as 
a constant reminder of what we already 
know. Dr. Wicks of Indianapolis con- 
tinued the discussion by saying that we 
cannot separate the personal from the 
social life. Morality begins, he said, only 
when we meet another individual. But 
morality alone is not enough; religion 
gives life to morality. All religion is 
focused on the personal life. That religion 


must be vital is proved by the fruits it has ~ 


produced. The technique of attaining the 
personal life of richness is acquired 
through worship, imagery, and through 
thinking on the highest things of life. 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter said that the 
established religions are concerned with 
old ideas, and the free religions with new 
ideas. The separation of church and state 
is existent more in theory than in practice. 
This must necessarily be so, because life 
is a unity. We can’t dissociate religion 
and the social life. Religion is a rationali- 
zation of the mores of the community. A 
distinct task is left to the church of test- 
ing the social order by ethical standards. 
If these ideals, as expressed in social life, 
are not high enough, it is the job of the 
church to restate them. There are two 
ways to be effective: through the national 
body and through the local church. 

Dr. Sydney B. Snow said the church 
had two functions—the first as an enlarged 
family, and the second as a reduced com- 
munity. The minister thus serves as a 
father and as a leader. His life is con- 
ditioned by these two relationships. He 
is concerned with problems of domestic 
relationships and also with community 
problems. He has the task of making the 
family and the community one in the 
church. Thus we find the general influ- 
ence of the ministry increasing and not 
diminishing. The minister should be and 
can be an expert. 

Dr. Dodson of St. Louis discussed the 
relationship of the church to the personal 
and the social life. The man of Western 
civilization is optimistic, he said, on ac- 
count of the climate he lives in and his 
racial inheritance. His concern is with 
life, and with the higher life of devotion 
to truth, beauty, and goodness. The job 
of the minister is to see to it that his 
sermon is an intellectual treat, that it has 
a moral appeal, that his church is beauti- 
ful and his service an artistic whole. We 
need more philosophy, more contact with 
the noble thoughts of life. We have been 
resting too much on the tradition of in- 
tellectualism, when we really haven't 
enough of it. 

Religion is the assurance that the power 
manifested in the world is akin to that 
which we love best. There is nothing 
sacred in the absence of personality. 
There can be no conservation of values 
without personality or something higher. 
Nothing human is alien to religion. There 
are two approaches: We can start with 
religious feeling and go from that to 
‘service, or we can start with service and 
go from that to religious feeling. 

' Edward H. Cotton, who was traveling 

through the Middle West representing 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, addressed the 
mee briefly reviewing the remark- 
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able history of that journal, showing how 
David Reed, a Unitarian whose name 
should stand high in the annals of the 
church, had founded THE REGISTER to 
defend and define the Unitarian position 
at the time of the beginning of the Unita- 
rian movement. He fathered the paper 
for fifty years. Another name to be for- 
ever associated with the paper is that of 
George H. Ellis, whose business genius 
helped build it up and sustain it for an- 
other half-century. Of course, Mr. Reed 
and Mr. Ellis were loyally supported by 
ministers and laymen. Under the present 
administration, the subscription of the 
paper has doubled; it goes into 1,200 li- 
braries, and its percentage of renewals is 
greater than that of ahy other religious 
journal. Its editorials, articles, book re- 
views, and church news pages are second 
to those of no other religious paper in the 
country. It merits the moral and financial 
support of every Unitarian. 

Later, at the minister’s annual luhcheon, 
Mr. Cotton reminded the persons present 
that THe ReEGIsTER in the home is one of 
the minister’s greatest allies. Every min- 
ister knows that the men and women who 
subscribe are the most dependable and 
active persons in the parish. Mr. Cotton 
also stated that the churches he had 
visited had not only endorsed THE REG- 
ISTER, but had agreed to distribute ap- 
peals through their churches, with the 
signatures of the minister and the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees, asking for 
financial support. He asked the ministers 
whose churches he had not been able to 
visit to adopt a similar plan. 

The closing session.of the Conference 
was devoted to the problem of religious 
education. Treating the subject of adult 
education, Rev. J. F. Krolfifer of Daven- 
port, Iowa, emphasized the fact that we 
cannot bring the problems of child, ado- 
lescent, and adult education under one 
administrative group. The various means 
of promoting adult education he outlined 
as being through classes, lecture courses, 
forums, debates, group conferences, discus- 
sion groups, social events, and personal 
consultation service. 

Dr. Charles H. Lyttle stressed the chal- 
lenge which improved methods in secular 
education are making to our church 
schools. The answer lies in defining our 
uniqueness by providing a metaphysical 
basis for moral principles. We must give 
aid and sustenance to ethical standards by 
exalting individual worth. We must lay 
emphasis on the possession of our intel- 
lectual powers as a sacred trust, rather 
than from the standpoint of prudential 
reasons; and we must emphasize the value 
of courtesy and kindness as hints of 
brotherhood, rather than as an end in 
themselves, as the secular schoois of char- 
acter education present these problems. 
All this will mean providing a new cur- 
riculum, as what we have now is out of 
date, and developing a closer co-operation 
with other agencies. 

The discussion was closed by* Waitstill 
H. Sharp of Boston, who outlined the work 
of the church school as being fourfold: 
First, as a proving ground in the field of 
ethics; second, as a sanctuary, a place for 
worship, which is the contemplating of 
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values and the welcoming of them emo- 
tionally ; third, as a school to present the 
ideas and material of religion; fourth, as 
a proving ground and arena in dealing 
with the problems of public and social 
life. 

There were luncheons for the ministers, 
the laymen, and the women. One hundred 
and eighty delegates from forty cities and 
towns were registered, and the Conference 
was brought to a close by a Fellowship 
banquet at the Hotel Georgian, with ad- 
dresses from Rey. Charles P. Connolly of 
Rockford, Ill, Mrs. H. F. Waring of 
Memphis, Tenn., Mrs. N. G. Symonds 
of Hinsdale, Ill., Rev. Edwin H. Wilson of 
Dayton, Ohio, Dr. F. C. Southworth of 
Meadville Theological School, and a longer 
address on the challenge to liberals by 
Preston Bradley of Chicago. 


eoesrood Church Exceeds 
the Suggested Increase 


The Hollywood, Calif., Unitarian Church 
has shown an unusual increase during the 
last twelve months. Going far beyond the 
suggested five per cent. advance, this so- 
ciety has made the following exceptional 
record of growth: constituency, 31.7 per 
cent.; voting members, 52.4 per cent.; 
total membership, 49.4 per cent.; addi- 
tions for the year, 50 per cent.; current 
expenses, 45.7 per cent. 

In addition, the society’s substantial 
contribution to the American Unitarian 
Association was increased 6.7 per cent., 
and an even larger contribution is to be 
sent to the Pacific Coast Conference... Rey. 
Theodore C. Abel is the minister. 


Proctor Academy News Notes 


The annual scholarship 
and Mrs. Almond H. Smith of Melrose, 
Mass., has been awarded this year to 
W. Folger Greenman of Chelmsford, Mass. 
Greenman is a senior, and is preparing 
for Tufts Pre-Dental Course. He is the 
son of Rev. Lyman M. Greenman. 

Parents’ Week-end was observed May 
19-20. The thirty-two guests had full 
opportunity for conferences with teachers, 
and for constructive criticisms and ques- 
tions. A ball game with Tilton and an 
informal entertainment and dance were 
the social features. On Sunday all at- 
tended the usual Sunday morning service 
in the Unitarian Church. On Sunday 
afternoon Miss Dorothy G. Simpson gaye 
the third and final organ recital of the 
school year. 

The Honor Roll for the first half of the 
Spring Term is as follows: Katharine 
MacKenzie, Andover, N.H.; Frances Robie, 
East Andover, N.H.; Florence Westwood, 
Hingham Center, Mass.; Annie Whitte- 
more, West Andover, N.H.; Marjorie 
Stearns, North Wilmot, N.H.; Evelyn La- 
Joie, South Danbury, N.H.; Irene Powers, 
Andover, N.H.; Laurel Pickett, Medfield, 
Mass. 

Headmaster Carl B. Wetherell spoke at 
the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Vermont Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Randolph, Vt., May 17, on “A Moral Stand- 
ard for Modern Youth.” 


given by Mr. 
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In keeping up with 
the times 

we need not get 

out of touch with 

THE ETERNAL 


Personals 


Nelson Stoker, a teacher in the church 
school of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., wrote and 
staged the play in the annual inter-fra- 
ternity Prahma contest at Washington 
University which won the silver cup for 
his fraternity. 


Miss Elizabeth Bauer, Miss Marjorie 
Merz, and Miss Christine Meyer, all of the 
Independent Protestant Church of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, were elected from South High 
School to the Honor Society of the Na- 
tional Association of High Schools. 


Marion Judelle, a member of the Huse 
Guild of the Unitarian Church of the 
Messiah in St. Louis, Mo., was awarded 
the scholarship from Roosevelt High 
School to Washington University. 


Wadsworth-Harris, a native of Boston, 
Mass., and a charter member of the Los 
Angeles, Calif., chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, frequently gives poetic and dra- 
matie recitals in California. He had 
practical training in dramatic work in his 
early youth as a member of the company 
of the late Madame Helena Modjeska, 
Classic tragédienne. Mr. Harris is of Uni- 
tarian ancestry, and his mother, born 
Maria Wadsworth of Boston, was a life- 
long friend of the late Mrs. Frank A. 
Kennedy of Cambridge, Mass., the mother 
of Mrs. Sydney B. Snow. 


Mrs. Florence R. Richardson of Seattle, 
Wash., who died April 19, was the wife 
of W. L. Richardson, president of the 
board of trustees of the First Unitarian 
Church in Seattle, and vice-president of 
the Women’s Alliance branch. She, an 
accomplished pianist, and her husband, 
a vocalist as well as engineer, have either 
supplied the music entirely or directed it 
in this church for many years. They had 
formerly been active in the musical serv- 
ice of churches in Salt Lake City, Utah, 
Oakland and Fresno, Calif., and also for 
a time in the University Unitarian Church 
of Seattle. 


Rey. Harold G. Arnold, minister of the 
First Parish in West Roxbury, Mass., has 
been re-elected president of the Bellevue 
District of the Family Welfare Society 
of Boston, Mass. 


Unity branch Alliance of Montclair, 
N.J., mourns the death of Mrs. Annie May 
Stanton, who was not only active in the 
work of this branch but had also served 
as a New Jersey director of the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
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SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Che Cnitarian — 
Laymen’s League 
will conduct its eighth annual 


CHURCH SCHOOL INSTITUTE 


on Star Island, July 7-14, with the 
co-operation of the Department of Re- 
ligious Education. A model church 
school class is being planned, and the 
principal lecturers will be Dr. Hugh 
Hartshorne of Columbia University 
and Rey. Dilworth Lupton. For reser- 
vations address 
KENNETH McDOUGALL 


SIxTEEN BEACON STREET, Boston, MASss. 


THE MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Has removed its educational activities to 
Chicago, and will begin its Summer Quarter 
June 18, at 57th Street and Woodlawn 
Avenue, one block from the University 
of Chicago. In its new location, the School 
has availed itself of the privileges of the 
University, its libraries, laboratories, mu- 
seums, and opportunities for field work. 
It has expanded its curriculum and adapted 
its teaching to the varied needs of indi- 
viduals and the growing demands of the 
liberal churches. It offers a course for 
parish assistants and directors of religious 
education, in which much of the instruction 
is given by University professors and pro- 
fessors in the affiliated seminaries, in edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, music, art, 
dramatics, religious literature, and religious 
education, ete. Rooms for women students 
are available in Channing House at a mini- 
mum price. For information address the 
president, F. C. SoutHwortH, D.D., 5659 
Woodlawn Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a vocation. 


Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions. 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. The next semes- 
ter will begin August 17. 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


EARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


LOMBARD COLLEGE 
Founded 1851 


Curtis W. REESE, D:D, PRESIDENT 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by 
Unitarians and Universalists. Balanced 
courses, modern in spirit and content, lead 
to recognized degrees in Arts and Sciences. 
A College not so large as to make instruc- 
tion impérsonal, nor so small as to forbid 
thorough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 
The Registrar 
LOMBARD COLLEGE, GALESBURG, ILLINOIS. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Instituted 1849 Incorporated 1864 
THE PRINCIPAL UNITARIAN WORK 
for children who need foster-home care 

IT DOES PREVENTIVE WORK 


through wholesome home life, through fostering 
physical fitness, through educational advantages, 
through character building. 


IN THIS AND COMING GENERATIONS 


Presipent, Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PresipenT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, PAUL C. CABOT. 

Directors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert K. Hallett, Mrs. 
John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, Rev. Paul S. Phalen, 
Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, Edward C. Storrow, Jr. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. ~ 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 

Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 
Promotes s th d co-o 

liberal Christiane. sige: arteries =p 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. ‘ 
Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Branch Offices 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 


105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
Phelan Building, San Francisco 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
A NORMAL SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


Rev. Water S. Swisuer, Pres. 


For the training of Parish Assistants, Directors of 
Religious Education, and Field Secretaries for Church 
School Organization. Opened October 3d. For par- 
ticulars address the Dean. 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, S.T.B., A.M. 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
- An Old School with New Ideas 


eee wort a Liberal 
policy under Unitarian auspices. Separate dormito: 
and campus for boys atid. wie, A es 


For particulars or catalogue address 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster, Andover, N.H. 
Box 16 
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~ Mrs. Whiting on Program 
of Church School Institute 


Mrs. Isabel Kimball Whiting, author of 
‘“Dramatie Services of Worship,” has been 
engaged for the faculty of the eighth an- 
nual Church School Institute, to be held 
on Star Island, July 7-14, by the Unitarian 
-Laymen’s League, with the co-operation of 
the Department of Religious Education. 
Mrs. Whiting is director of dramatic ser- 
vices of worship in the King’s Chapel 
School of Religion in Boston, Mass. 

She will give an address July 10 on 
“Further Developments in Dramatic Ser- 
vices of Worship,” and July 12 she will 
lead a conference on ‘Practical Sugges- 
tions for Costuming in Dramatic Services 
of Worship.” The candlelight service, 
July 11, will be a dramatic service en- 
titled “Lift Up Your Heads, O Ye Gates,” 
a service especially arranged for a Chil- 
dren’s Sunday. 


Tribute to Captain Smith 
by Vineyard Haven Church 


At the twenty-ninth annual meeting of 
the Stevens Memorial Church, Vineyard 
Haven, Mass., heid April 2, the following 
minute was adopted in tribute to Captain 
Gilbert L. Smith, president of the church 
during its twenty-nine years of history: 

“The Society of the Stevens Memorial 
Church here records its profound regret 
at the death of Captain Gilbert L. Smith, 
and offers its sincere tribute to the devoted 
service which, from the day of its founda- 
tion until the end of his life, he rendered 
to this society; to the faithful way in 
which he performed every duty and dis- 
eharged every obligation which, as a 
public-spirited citizen, he was ever ready 
to assume whenever occasion served or 
need arose; as well as to the consecrated 
spirit in which he consistently upheld, and 
did his best to promote by precept as by 
example, the ideals of liberal Christianity 
and the way of life to which the teachings 
of the Master would lead the world if they 
could be freed from the clouds of mis- 
understanding and perversion by which 
their radiance has so long and so often 
been obscured.” 

At the meeting, five men and three 
women became members of the church. 
Captain John Reynolds was chosen the 
. new president and treasurer. 


Doubling, Trebling, at Hollis 


The church school of the Liberal Com- 
munity Church, Unitarian, in Hollis, N.Y., 
has nearly doubled its membership since 
the opening in the autumn. Attendance at 
the morning services of worship has been 
more than treble that of last year. The 
young people’s group has more than 
doubled its membership. This church has 
gone beyond the 105 per cent. goal, with- 
out “high pressure salesmanship,” reports 
the minister, Rev. Kenneth C. Walker. 
There was a very large attendance at the 

Easter service, and four persons joined 
the church. An active Men’s Club has 
been formed; and under the direction of 
Mrs. Walker, a girls’ club, called the 

‘Merry Makers, has been organized. 
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UNITARIANS FAVOR PROHIBITION 


The prohibition vote conducted by the Unitarian Temperance 
Society shows to date: 


I. Do you believe that the beverage use of Yes — 80% 
alcohol is-a social menace? No —12% 
Blank— 8% 
II. Were you in favor of the Highteenth Amend- Yes —82% 
ment at the time of its passage? No —17% 
Blank — 1% 
III... Are you in favor of the Highteenth Amend- Yes —%76% 
ment now? No — 22% 
Blank — 2% 
IV. Do you think the Volstead Act should be ; 
Yes —48% 
(a) Made stronger? No — 29% 
> Fr Blank — 23% 
(b) Modified to permit the sale of Yes —25% 
wine and beer? No —64% 
Blank — 11% 
e* e . 
Ss The Unitarian Temperance Society 


25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


6,000 at Three Services 


More than 6,000 people at three services, 
over a thousand unable to gain admittance 
in the morning, and seventy-four new 
members welcomed—this is the story of 
Easter Sunday at the People’s Church, 
Unitarian, in Chicago, Ill. Through the 
courtesy of William Hodge, who was play- 
ing in Chicago and attending the church, 
as is his custom, a loud speaker wag in- 
stalled in Channing Hall, where five 
hundred extra seats were provided. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Preston Bradley, 
the minister, preached the annual Easter 
sermon for the Illinois and Evanston mem- 
bers of the Knights Templars. The or- 
ganizations attended in a body. His 
morning subject was a “Religion Without 
Defeat.” In the afternoon he spoke on 
“Life’s Fourth Dimension,” and in the 
evening, to an audience which packed the 
auditorium, on “If I Had But One Sermon 
to Preach.” 


Summer Services, Philadelphia 


Rey. W. A. Vrooman, minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Wilmington, Del., has 
been invited for the tenth year to take 
charge of the union summer services of 
the Unitarian churches of Philadelphia, 
Pa., the First Church and the church in 
Germantown. The services this year will 
be held in the chapel of the new church 
in Germantown, and will commence the 
first Sunday of July. g 


For Pensions—$1,000 


The late Miss Mary Woodman of Port- 
land, Maine, in a will that included cash 
bequests to twenty-three public institu- 
tions, of both non-sectarian and varied 
denominational backgrounds, gives $1,000 
to the Unitarian Service Pension Fund. 


SCHOOLS 


MacBuffie Schonl for Girls 


Preparation for all colleges. One year review for 
College Board Examinations. General course, Art, Music, 
House-craft. Gymnasium, Sports, Swimming, Riding. 
Dr. and Mrs. John MacDuffie _ Box V, Springfield, Mass. 


BURDETT COLLEGE ) 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting — Salesmanship — Normal — Secre- 
tarial. Shorter Courses: General Business — 
Combined—Shorthand—Civil Service. Practice 
features emphasized. ~  Founded,1879. 
Send for catalogue to F. H. Burdett, President 


XQ 18 Boylston St., Boston Hancock 6300 e, 
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Ye Olde Domestede Inn 


with cottage annex 


Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, Mass. 


Located on Cape Cod Bay. Sports; at 
tractive motor trips. Home evoking. Ex- 
cellent opportunity for families. June 
rates. Booklet. Hostess, Grace K. BLAcK- 
MAN. Tel. Marshfield 9-13. 
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Heirs Establish Griswold Fund 


Mrs. Margaret G. Locke, Mrs. Anna G. 
Fletcher, and Roger Griswold, heirs of 
their grandmother, Mrs. Harriet S. Gris- 
wold of Bangor, Me., have given to the 
Unitarian Church of Bangor thirty-one 
shares of Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
to establish a fund in memory of their 
grandmother. The fund is to be desig- 
nated the Griswold Fund. The income is 
to be used for the relief and benefit of 
deserving women living in or about Ban- 
gor, preferably women of advanced age 
and infirm health. A similar fund was 
established by Miss Hedge in memory of 
her father, Dr. Frederic Henry Hedge, a 
former minister of the parish. Mrs. Har- 
riet Griswold was the founder of the 
Women’s Alliance of the Bangor church. 
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PLEASANTRIES 


“Do you play golf every Sunday?” “Oh, 
yes—treligiously.”—Life. 


H. R. L. Sheppard quotes an old lady 
as saying, “I don’t want the visitor from 
the church coming around saving her soul 
on me.” 


An English provincial newspaper re- 
ports that, at a recent production, the 
actor playing the part of Hamlet wielded 
his sword so violently that he almost. cut 
off the thumb of Macduff. “Serves him 
right,” says Punch, “for wandering into 
the wrong. play.” 


Little Betty’s grandmother used the old- 
fashioned method for measuring a yard 
by stretching the goods at arm’s length, 
holding one end of it up to her nose. One 
day Betty came up to her grandmother 
with a piece of tape. “Smell this, Grandma, 
and see how long it is,” was the startling 
‘request.—Children. 


Why is it that any man who has made 
fame and fortune in manufacturing some- 
thing is interviewed and quoted as an 
authority on metaphysics, transcendenta- 
lism, and phlebotomy, while the learned 
scholar is never sought for his opinions 
on manufacturing chewing gum or auto- 
mobiles?—Shoe and Leather Reporter. 


Count Keyserling tells us of an ex- 
change between John Galsworthy and 
George Bernard Shaw. Said the former, 
“Tf you keep on as you are doing, you 
won’t have any friends at all.’ Shaw re- 
plied, “And if you don’t change your ways, 
you won’t have a single enemy.” 


Little Kathryn, who was driving through 
the country with her uncle, clamored to 
be taken back to the city. For her there 
was nothing to see in the country. “Why,” 
said her uncle, trying to distract her atten- 
tion, ‘see all the pretty cows over in the 
pasture; and they can’t hurt you because 
there is a fence around them.” Kathryn 
was silent a moment, and then expressed 
her skepticism. “Huh,” she said. “A cow 
jumped over the moon once.” 


An Oxford undergraduate, a son of the 
Vicarage, discovered that he was uncom- 
fortably short of doubloons, so he spent 
some time concocting a letter which should 
have the right effect upon a somewhat 
severe and pious parent. When finally 
completed, the letter read as follows: “My 
dear Father: I wonder if you will oblige 
me very greatly by sending me a copy 
of this month’s ‘Parish Magazine,’ also a 
five-pound note. P.S.—Don’t forget the 
‘Parish Magazine.’”—Sporting and Dra- 
matic News. 


Two costermongers visited the British 
Museum for the first time, and were look- 
ing at a statue of a Roman gladiator. 
One of his arms was broken off by the 
shoulder, the left leg ended at the knee, 
the helmet was battered, and there were 
several deep scars on the face of the 
statue. Underneath was a brass plate in- 
scribed “Victory.” The “Pearlies” gazed 
at the gladiator for a while, and then 
’Arry asked: “Wot I want ter know is if 
this ’ere bloke won, wot dit the cove wot 
lost look like?”—London Answers. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


Provides pension for our ministers who have 

served faithfully twenty or more years and 

have reached sixty-five years of age. Help 

our work by sending Annual Contributions 
to the Treasurer. 


James P. Parmenter . . . . President 
Samuel A. Eliot . . . Vice-President 
- Henry M. Williams . Vice-President 
Robert S. Loring ..... . Secretary 


Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer, 55 Emmons 
Road, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Toe following hotels are worthy of 
patronage. They render excellent 
service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 


SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 
Near A.U.A. 


600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 _ - 
HOTEL LENOX - 


BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Sad pried sas minutes to A.U.A. Phone 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacon Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


CHURCH, HELP AND 
MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Dis- 
count for 6 or more insertions. Minimum 
charge $1.00. Watch these columns each 
week. Rate card furnished on request. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Mrs. 


Kern’s delightful 
home for travelers. Address: 1912 “G” Street, 


Northwest. 


POSITION WANTED as Parish Worker or Di- 
rector of Religious Education. Experienced, 
Mrs. W. L. WALSH, Billerica, Mass. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Stonestep, 2009 F 
Street. A home for transient guests. Near 
White House and Auditorium. Garage. 


FOR RENT.—Blackman’s Point, Brant Rock, 
Mass. 7-room cottage. Located on Cape Cod 
Bay. Write for particulars. Mary H. BLACKMAN. 


FOR RENT.—At Chilmark, Martha's Vineyard. 
Mass., a T-room camp, 2 minutes from the 
ocean, and near salt-water lake. Good bathing 
and boating ; 144 miles from’village. Mrs. F. B. 
MayuHew, Chilmark, Mass. . 


BOSTON EMPLOYMENT AGENCY, Mrs. H. G. 
PRESTON, Mgr. Domestic Bureau. 56 Melrose 
Street, Boston, Mass. Graduate, semi-trained, 
and practical nurses; nursery girls, male 
nurses, attendants ; governess, managing house- 
keeper, caretakers, butlers, cooks, waitress, 
parlormaid, dressmakers, seamstresses, cham- 
bermaids, laundress, married couples, general 
man, gardener, chauffeurs, general maids, 
kitchen maid, farmers, and new arrivals. 
Capirot 5985. Office Hours, 10-3. 
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Church Announcements 


THE FIRST PARISH IN MILTON. Minister, 
Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service at 11 a.m. 
Sermon by the minister. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. 
Samuel A. Hliot, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Rey. H. E. B. Speight of Dart- 
mouth College will preach. Visitors, neighbors, 
and friends are cordially invited. : 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. Minister, 
Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, D.D. Church sery- 
ice at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649), 
Beacon Street and Audubon Road. Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., minister emeritus. Rev. 
Hugene Rodman Shippen, D.D., minister. 9.30 
A.M., Church School. 11 a.m., Morning service. 


NEW YORK—WHST SIDE, 550 Cathedral 
Parkway (110th Street, just east of Broad- 
way). A. Wakefield Slaten, Ph.D., minister. 
Church services at 11 a.M. Visitors are cor- 
dially invited to make themselves known to the 
minister and to sign the Visitors’ Register. 


NEW YORK—ALL SOULS CHURCH (1819), 
corner of Fourth Avenue and Twentieth Street. 
Minot Simons, D.D., minister. 10 a.m. and 
11 a.M., All Souls School of Religious Educa- 
tion, children’s classes. 11 A.mM., Church service. 
The church is open daily for rest and prayer. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF ‘THD 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Breoklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
oe D.D., minister. Morning service, 

A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL (1686), School and Tre- 
mont Streets. Minister emeritus, Rey. Howard 
N. Brown, D.D. Minister-in-Charge, Rev. John 
Carroll Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices: 
Raymond C. Robinson, Mus. Bae., organist and 
choirmaster. Sunday at 10 a.M., Union Sery- 
ices with First Church in Boston. Mornin 
Prayer, with sermon by Rey. John Carro 
Perkins, D.D, : 


. $ % ~ : 
When ordering change of 
address please send old 
as well as new address. 
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